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One  for  All,  All  for  One 


Starting  at  the  end  of  Februarj^, 
the  E&P  staff  spent  a  lot  of 
time  on  the  road.  We  traveled 
to  Atlanta  for  the  Key  Execu¬ 
tives  Mega-Conference.  Then,  we  were 
off  to  Nash\ille  for  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America’s  mediaXchange. 
Soon  after  that,  we  landed  in  Hershey, 
Pa.  for  the  America  East  Media  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Technolog}'  Conference.  It’s 
always  great  to  get  out  of  the  office 
and  converse  vath  our  readers  and  ad- 
x  ertisers  face-to-face.  Another  bonus 
is  getting  to  sit  in  on  workshop  ses¬ 
sions  alongside  newspaper  profession¬ 
als  looking  for  their  next  big  idea  that 
will  increase  revenue,  grow  circula¬ 
tion,  and  bridge  the  gap  between  print 
and  digital  platforms. 

As  I  studied  the  conference  sched¬ 
ules,  I  noticed  many  of  the  program 
descriptions  shared  the  same  xvords 
and  phrases:  millennials,  native  adver¬ 
tising,  Big  Data,  paywalls,  new'sroom 
of  the  future,  disruptor,  social,  mobile, 
xideo,  BuzzFeed/Facebook/Twitter...it 
goes  on  and  on. 

I  started  to  think  that  perhaps  at¬ 
tendees  could  play  some  sort  of  Buzz- 
w'ord  Bingo  each  time  one  of  these 
phrases  xvere  uttered  at  a  new'spaper 
conference  (and  it  xvould  probably 
make  a  ver>'  dangerous  drinking 
game).  But  if  you  look  up  Buzzword 
Bingo  online,  you'll  see  it  defined  as  a 
game  “generally  played  in  situations 
w'here  audience  members  feel  that  the 
speaker,  in  an  effort  to  mask  a  lack  of 
actual  knoxvledge,  is  relying  too  heav¬ 
ily  on  buzzwords  rather  than  proxid- 
ing  relevant  details.” 

'Fhat’s  not  the  case  here. 

The  organizations  that  put  together 
these  conferences  w'ork  tirelessly  to 
create  a  program  that  will  benefit 
ever}'  department.  They  select  speak¬ 
ers  w'ith  the  best  information,  and  they 
make  sure  the  tradeshow  floor  is  filled 
with  exhibitors  looking  to  partner  with 


newspapers  and  w'ho  will  focus  on 
finding  them  success. 

Conference  attendance  and  vendor 
numbers  might  not  be  as  high  as  they 
were  15  to  20  years  ago,  but  publishers 
and  other  new'spaper  leaders  con¬ 
tinue  to  attend  in  order  to  gain  more 
know'ledge,  to  learn  new  journalism 
trends,  to  connect  and  reconnect  with 
colleagues,  and  to  build  relationships 
with  vendors— all  in  an  effort  to  save 
their  business. 

I  heard  some  inspiring  stories  at 
these  sessions  and  even  from  people 
W'ho  stopped  by  our  booth.  New'spa- 
pers  are  finding  solutions,  but  most 
importantly,  they’re  sharing  their 
successful  stories  with  others.  It  shows 
a  different  kind  of  camaraderie  that 
might  not  have  been  there  15  to  20 
}'ears  ago  at  the  larger  tradeshows  be¬ 
cause  right  now',  w'e’re  in  this  together. 
Forget  new'spaper  w'ars.  It’s  one  for  all 
and  all  for  one. 

Although  it’s  a  challenging  time  for 
everyone,  these  conferences  should 
spark  a  flame  in  each  of  us.  I  hope 
conference  attendees  return  to  their 
new'srooms— excited  and  reignited— 
ready  to  implement  bold,  creative 
ideas. 

This  month’s  issue  touches  on  a 
lot  of  these  buzzwords  w'e  heard  over 
the  course  of  three  conferences.  Our 
feature  stories  focus  on  millennials, 
currently  the  most-sought-after  news¬ 
paper  audience;  the  next  generation  of 
membership  programs;  and  the  battle 
over  the  new's  landscape  between 
journalists  and  public  relations  reps. 
Of  course,  you’ll  also  find  our  cover¬ 
age  from  the  latest  conferences  w'e 
attended. 

And  if  you  stopped  by  our  booth  at 
any  of  these  shows,  w'e  thank  you.  If 
W'e  didn’t  get  a  chance  to  meet,  you 
can  always  send  an  email  to  nu.yang@ 
editorandpublisher.com.  We  always 
w'ant  to  hear  from  you.— ATT 
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Now  you  can  display  a  360  degree  view  of  your  brand  to  AAM’s  more  than 
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WWW.  audttedmedia.  com/showcaseyourbrand/ 


Help  advertisers  see  your  bigger  brand  story.  Contact  AAM’s  Bob  Rekuc  at  bob.rekuc@auditedmedia.com  or 
224-366-6379  to  learn  more  about  creating  a  standard  or  enhanced  CMR  to  showcase  your  newspaper  to 
media  buyers  who  rely  on  trusted  AAM  data  every  day. 
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TRANSACT  WITH  TRUST 


comments)) 


When  it  comes  to  news,  trust 
your  hometown  newspaper, 
not  social  media 

'Phis  commentaty  was  submitted  to  the 
Iowa  Newspaper  Association.  The  best 
source  of  news  you  have  going  for  you 
is  what  you  have  in  your  hand  right 
now:  Your  local  newspaper.  Hon¬ 
est.  As  a  long  time  journalist,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  it  horrifies  me  to 
see  what’s  being  passed  off  today  as 
news.  (“Digital  Publishing:  Publish¬ 
ing  Dilemma,”  March  2015)  Folks, 


I  I.LUSTRATION  BY  TO>U'  O.  CHAMPAGNE 

it’s  not  news.  It  isn’t  because  anything 
coming  through  under  the  banner  of 
social  media  is  a  sham.  You  see,  social 
media  is  not  at  all  obliged  to  be  im¬ 
partial,  much  less  honest.  As  such  the 
latter  has  no  reason  to  be  responsible 
for  anything  it  produces.  Its  main 
course  is  comprised  of  any  one  or  all 
of  the  follo^ving:  (1)  agenda  driven, 
(2)  personal  opinion,  (3)  politically 
correct,  and  (4)  non-resourced.  In  es¬ 
sence,  it’s  junk  that  has  made  its  way 
onto  America’s  Internet... Opinions,  in 
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■  Subscriber  retention.  Turn-key  marketing  and 
customer  service  programs. 
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Honoring  the  Best  in  Digital  Media 


EPPYS  ™ 

The  EPPY™  Awards,  presented  by  Editor  &  Publisher,  honor  the  best  in  digital  media  across  31  diverse 
categories,  including  excellence  in  college  and  university  journalism.  Now  in  its  20th  year,  this  interna¬ 
tional  contest  has  broadened  its  scope  and  also  includes  categories  for  investigative  features,  mobile 
apps,  videos,  webcasts,  advertising/marketing,  photography  and  community  service. 

Entries  to  the  EPPY™  Awards  are  Judged  by  a  panel  of  notable  figures 
in  the  media  industry,  chosen  by  the  staff  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Enter  beginning  June  5  at  eppyawards.com 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Martha  McIntosh  at  martha@editorandpublisher.com 
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Head  in  the  Clouds 

Cloudstitch  allows  journalists  the  ability  to  create  interactive, 
data-driven  content  without  a  programmer 


By  Adreana  Y’oung 

While  working 

towards  a  PhD  in 
computer  science  at 
the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  an  idea 
popped  into  Ted  Benson’s  head; 
“Writing  Web  software  is  too  much 
work,”  lie  said.  “And  then  once  you’ve 
built  something,  it’s  too  hard  to  reuse 
it  again.” 

Out  of  Benson’s  frustration  and 
through  his  dissertation,  he  created  a 
new  language  that  reinvents  the  way 
Web  applications  are  created,  and 
from  there,  Cloudstitch  was  born. 

Cloudstitch  is  Web  programming 
software  that  introduces  a  new  layer 
allo^^^ng  users  to  snap  together  com¬ 
ponents  from  tools  already  used,  said 
Benson,  co-founder  of  Cloudstitch. 

“HTML,  spreadsheets,  Dropbox 
folders,  Woi’d  documents,  and  so 
on,  your  spreadsheet  stays  a  spread- 
slieet.  Your  Web  mockup  stays  a  Web 
mockup,  no  change,  but  the  data 
starts  flowing  dynamically  back  and 
forth  between  them,  all  at  production 
speed,”  he  explained. 

Jake  Liiu,  co-founder  of  Cloudstitch, 
said  the  program  saves  time  and  mon¬ 
ey  by  cutting  out  the  redundant  coding 
a  developer  or  enterprise  programmer 
would  have  to  spend  time  \\Titing. 

“Now,  non-technical  users  can  cre¬ 
ate,  manage  and  broadcast  data  with¬ 
out  dependency  on  a  programmer,”  he 


’*WlX  vtV- 


>  A  screenshot  of  Cloudstitch’s  plugin  di¬ 
rectory,  where  creative  professionals  can 
publish  things  they’ve  built  or  one-click 
reuse  in  any  CMS. 

said.  “Cloudstitch  reduces  the  barriers 
of  entiyrto  Web  programming  down  to 
the  ease  of  a  spreadsheet.” 

Benson  said  that  although  Cloud¬ 
stitch  is  intended  for  eveiy^one  on  the 
Web,  he  and  Lau  have  always  hoped  to 
work  ^^^th  journalists  and  newspapers 
I’rom  the  beginning. 

“Journalists  are  like  eloquent  cous¬ 
ins  to  programmers,”  Benson  said. 
“We’re  both  kinda  nerdy,  veiy^  precise, 
and  create  things  to  show  to  other 
people.  Most  importantly,  journalists 
are  eager  to  tiy^  new  software  that  ^^'ill 
help  them  communicate  more  effec¬ 
tively,  which  is  exactly  what  Cloud¬ 
stitch  is  tiydng  to  do.” 

Specificcilly,  Cloudstitch  makes  it  eas¬ 


ier  for  programmers  and  non-program¬ 
mers  to  create  and  maintain  interactive 
content  for  newspaper  websites. 

Benson  said  the  hours  Web  devel¬ 
opers  would  U'pically  spend  rebuilding 
content  can  now  be  spent  on  other 
projects  because  of  Cloudstitch’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  reuse,  modify  and  archive  online 
content. 

‘This  attention  to  lifecycle  is  some¬ 
thing  newsrooms  are  just  waking 
up  to.  Digital  media,  and  especially 
interactive  Web  apps,  aren't  archived 
or  reused  as  easily  as  paper.  We  hope 
to  change  that,”  he  said. 

Wliile  Cloudstitch  is  still  in  its  beta 
period,  Lau  said  he  and  Benson  are 
interested  in  working  with  newsrooms 
that  want  to  experiment  %vith  them 
and  the  software. 

Benson  said  they  hope  Cloudstitch 
will  do  for  data  what  content  manage¬ 
ment  systems  like  WordPress  did  for 
text. 

“Tliere  was  a  time  when  only  pro- 
gi  ammers  could  create  and  publish 
text-based  Web  pages,”  he  said.  ‘We’re 
t lying  to  build  a  future  where  everyone 
can  look  back  and  marvel  that  once  only 
programmers  could  build  interactive, 
data-driven  pages.  We  think  that  vision 
touches  the  entire  Web.  Nearly  evetyone 
has  data  of  some  form,  and  it  is  only 
natural  that  our  publishing  tools  allow 
us  to  tell  stories  \vith  that  data.” 

If  you’re  interested  in  working  with 
Cloudstitch,  \isit  cloudstitch.io/signup 
or  email  ted@cloudstitch.io. 
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Making  the  Time 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  launches 
multiplatform  brand  campaign 
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In  February,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  launched  their  "Make  Time”  cam¬ 
paign  hoping  to  garner  global  sales  and  subscriptions.  Suzi  Watford, 
chief  marketing  officer  of  Dow  Jones,  hopes  the  campaign  will  further 
engage  current  subscribers  and  attract  new  ones. 

"Make  Time'  is  designed  to  grow  our  global  subscribers  by  educating 
consumers  about  the  personal  and  professional  value  of  subscribing  to  the 
Journal  with  a  focus  on  highlighting  success  stories  within  the  subscriber 
community,"  Watford  said. 

The  campaign  can  be  seen  in  digital,  print,  on  social  media  and  television. 
In  addition  to  the  different  platforms  in  which  the  campaign  is  being  broad¬ 
cast,  the  Journal  enlisted  celebrities  such  as  music  producer  and  entrepre¬ 
neur,  will.i.am:  designer  and  philanthropist,  Tory  Burch;  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  SAP,  Bill  McDermott:  Zhang  Xin,  co-founder  and  CEO  of  SOHO  China, 
and  Mike  McCue,  CEO  and  co-founder  of  Flipboard  to  promote  the  JoumaTs 
brand. 

With  photos  and  video  ads  featuring  these  ambitious  and  busy  celebrities, 
the  Journal  showcases  its  primary  message:  People  who  don't  have  time, 
make  time  to  read  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


►  (Left)  The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  “Make 
Time”  campaign  featuring  wiil.i.am. 
(Right)  The  Wall  Street  Journal’s 
“Make  Time"  campaign  featuring  Tory 
Burch 


The  front  page  of  the  "Make  Time” 
website  features  the  spokespeople 
each  with  their  own  testimonial 
of  why  they  make  time  to  read  the 
I  Journal.  The  website  also  hosts 
tweets  and  social  media  updates 
^  about  the  campaign  and  where  to 
;  subscribe. 

;  For  "Make  Time,”  the  Journal 
partnered  with  The&Partnership, 

I  a  marketing  agency,  to  help 
promote  the  brand.  Nathan  Stew¬ 
art,  group  accovmt  director  at 
i  The&Partnership,  said  they  cre- 
I  ated  the  campaign  to  tackle  the 
'  most  common  reason  readers  don't 
renew  their  subscriptions-they 
don’t  have  time  for  it. 

Stewart  believes  that  in  using 
these  celebrities,  who  are  "movers 
and  shakers  in  technology,  fashion, 
entertainment  and  real-estate”  as 
spokespeople  for  "Make  Time,”  "it 
will  be  effective  in  driving  reap- 
1  praisal  of  the  Journal,  reinforcing  to 
'  existing  subscribers  that  they  are  in 
good  company  and  ultimately  bring¬ 
ing  in  new  subscribers.” 

While  the  campaign  is  set  to 
I  run  until  June  30,  Watford  said  she 
;  believes  the  overall  idea  of  the 
I  campaign  “has  legs”  that  stemmed 
!  from  the  paper's  long-term  brand 
!  platform  "Read  Ambitiously,"  so 
I  people  will  continue  reading  the 
!  paper  after  the  campaign  has 
I  ended. 

‘  ‘We  want  Journal  subscribers  to 
know  that  they  are  members  of  a 
:  community,  a  very  ambitious  com¬ 
munity,”  she  said. 

I  For  more  information  about  the 
;  ‘  ‘Make  Time”  campaign,  visit  wsj. 

I  com/maketime.  -  AY 
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Media  Innovation 
Matters 


Start-Up  accelerator,  Matter,  partners  traditional 
media  companies  with  entrepreneurs 


hen  Corey  Ford 

first  came  to  Silicon 
Valley,  Calif,  eight 
years  ago  he  learned 
one  thing — the  importance  of  failure. 
Ford  took  that  lesson  and  is  now 
applying  it  to  Matter,  a  San  Francisco- 
based  media  start-up  accelerator. 

Matter  partners  traditional  and 
distinguished  media  organizations  wth 
sUu*t-up  entrepreneurs  to  create  better, 
more  efficient  journalism. 

'file  lesson  Ford  learned  in  Silicon 
Vcilley:  To  fail  forward;  meaning,  to  be 
\\alling  to  show  unfinished  work,  good 
or  bad,  and  to  collaborate  with  partners 
and  colleagues  to  generate  better  ideas 
and  products. 

How^ever,  in  media.  Ford  said  failure 
w'cisn’t  an  option. 

“Even  the  w'ord  failure  in  the  media 
industr}'^  makes  people  cringe.  Nobody 
wants  to  show  their  w^ork  until  it’s  fin¬ 
ished,  (but)  sharing  imperfect  hypoth¬ 
esis  and  prototypes  is  the  key  to  success,’ 
said  Ford,  who  senses  as  managing 
partner  of  Matter. 


It  is  that  key  that  is  opening  doors  for 
Matter  and  the  start-up  entrepreneurs 
it  suppoits. 

In  February,  Matter  announced 
four  new  media  partners.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  The  McClatchy  Co. 
and  A.H.  Belo  Coip.  and  Community 
Newspaper  Holdings  xwho  joined 
founding  partners  KQED  Public 
Media  for  Northern  Calif,  the  John  S. 
and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation  and 
Public  Radio  Exchange.  According  to 
a  press  release,  for  each  selected  com¬ 
pany,  Matter  prowdes  seed  capital  of 
$50,000  and  an  intensive,  five-month 
program  at  its  San  Francisco  head¬ 
quarters  for  budding  entrepreneurs 
to  refine  their  business  plans,  develop 
prototjpes,  work  collaboratively  with 
other  entrepreneurs,  and  learn  from 
leaders  in  media  and  technology. 

Matter  puts  promising  media  start-ups 
in  fix>nt  of  ncAvs  organizations  to  brain¬ 
storm,  fail  and  succeed  together.  Tliis  is 
why  A.H.  Belo  decided  to  partner  with 
Matter,  said  Jim  Moroney,  chairman, 
pi-esident  and  cliief  executive  officer  for 


►  (Left^  Lara  Setra- 
kian,  a  Matter  entre¬ 
preneur,  presenting 
to  Mark  Perry.  (Right) 

Jim  Moroney,  chair¬ 
man,  president  and 
CEO  for  A.H.  Belo 
Corp.  and  publisher 
of  The  Dallas  Morning 
News. 

A.H.  Belo  Cdrp.  and  publisher  of  The  Dal¬ 
las  Morning  Necos. 

Moroney  said  media  companies  have 
to  be  innovative  today,  and  Matter  gives 
Belo,  a  company  that  has  been  ai'ound 
since  1842,  first-hand  experience  with 
entrepreneurs  who  are  developing  ways 
for  consumers  to  engage  wdth  journal¬ 
ism. 

“I  am  a  big  believer  in  tiydng  to  stay 
with  your  core  competencies  and  w'hen 
other  competencies  are  needed,  you  look 
for  partners,”  he  said.  “We  need  both 
a  gi’eater  culture  of  innovation  and  a 
way  to  get  more  closely  acquainted  with 
w^hat  is  being  done  with  technology  and 
its  interaction  with  journalism.  Partner¬ 
ing  with  Matter  gives  us  both  of  these.” 

Since  Matter  first  started  tw'o  years  ago. 
Ford  said  they  have  always  focused  on  the 
entrepreneurs,  and  the  media  compa¬ 
nies  have  come  to  them.  He  said  that 
their  media  partners  are  the  ones  in  the 
industry  who  are  embracing  the  changes 
in  today’s  media  and  ‘leaning  heavily  into 
this  experience.” 

Although  Matter’s  gi-owth  has  been 
very  bottom-up.  Ford  said,  it’s  been 
organic.  He  folly  expects  to  bring  in 
more  media  partners  and  believes  the 
company  ^vill  only  continue  to  grow. 

For  more  information,  \asit 
matter.  VC.  —  AY 
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Leading  America’s 
Newsrooms 

Teri  Hayt  becomes  the  first  female  executive  editor  of 
the  American  Society  of  News  Editors 


Teri  Hayt  has  worked  for 

both  large  and  small  news 
organization  during  her 
35-vear  career  in  the 
publishing  industry'.  She’s  worked  for 
Time-Life  Books,  Inc.,  \hc  Arizona 
Daily  Star,  Sports  Illustrated,  Nezas- 
day,  the  San  Die^o  Union-Tribune 
(now  UT-San  Diego),  GateHouse,  just 
to  name  a  few. 

But  now,  Ha^d  is  taking  on  an¬ 
other  role.  She  is  the  first  female 


executive  director  for  the  American 
Society  of  News  Editors  in  its  93 
year  histor>'. 

“I  believe  I  was  tasked  \\dth  these 
responsibilities  because  I  was  the 
most  qualified  candidate.  I  have 
been  blessed  in  my  career  to  work 
with  and  for  some  of  the  very  best 
editors  in  American  journalism 
today.  I  look  at  my  opportunities 
as  a  w^ay  to  take  the  lessons  I  have 
learned  and  pass  them  along  to  the 


I  next  generations  of  editors,”  Hayt 
i  said. 

How'ever,  this  isn’t  the  first  time 
i  Hayt  has  stepped  into  a  role  like  this; 

she  w'as  also  the  first  female  executive 
;  editor  of  GateHouse,  Ohio  in  its  197- 
;  year  historj'. 

I  As  executive  editor  of  GateHouse, 

I  Hayt  bolstered  investigative  and 
w^atchdog  reporting  over  the  course 
of  the  first  year.  At  GateHouse,  she 
learned  the  value  of  listening  to  her 


>  Wise  Advice 


H  What’s  the  best  piece  of 
business  advice  you’ve 
ever  received? 

Believe  in  w'hatyou  sell.  I  have  spent 
the  last  l6-plus  years  at  the  Providence 
Business  News.  The  attraction  to  com¬ 
ing  here  w^as  the  fact  that  as  a  young 
banker,  reading  Pi?Apro\ided  me  with 
market  information  that  few'^  people  at 
^  Christopher  Santilli  the  bank  held.  After  a  circuitous  route,  I  , 

began  working  at  the  veiy^  organization  ' 
that  gave  me  the  tools  to  succeed.  My  belief  in  PBN  gave  me  the  i 

confidence  and  motivation  to  know'  that  I  w'iis  selling  value.  Good  I 
siilespeople  are  ethical  by  nature;  and  w'hen  they  do  the  right  | 
thing  by  the  client,  believe  in  the  A'alue  of  their  product  and  place  ' 
it  in  fi'ont  of  those  w'ho  ciui  benefit  from  it,  great  things  happen. 
Belief  in  product  proiides  fortitude  to  hold  price  and  resist  caidng 
in  to  discounts.  Cost  is  a  factor  in  the  absence  of  pro\dng  value,  the 
infonnation  w'e  proidde  is  not  a  commodiri'.  If  you  don’t  believe  in 
your  product,  find  something  else  to  sell.  You  will  do  yourself  and 
\’our  organization  a  great  sendee. 

Christopher  Santilli  is  the  vice  president  qfsalcs  at  the  Provddence 
(R.I.)  Business  New's,  zvherc  he  has  worked  for  16  years,  the  last  11 
leading  the  sales  and  events  area.  i 


From  the  Archive 


>  This  view  of  the  Montreal  Gazette  telephone  room  accompa¬ 
nied  an  article  that  originally  appeared  in  the  Jan.  28, 1967  edi¬ 
tion  of  E&P.  The  story  highlighted  the  “new  thinking”  regarding 
installations  that  included  specifically  designed  acoustic  waii 
tile,  carpeting  and  draperies  used  to  reduce  the  noise  potential 
of  22  salesgirls. 
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staff  as  well  as  readers  and  the  com¬ 
munity. 

‘Tou  have  to  listen,  be  solution- 
oriented  and  able  to  execute  on  ideas 
that  wiW  help  push  your  organization 
forward,”  Hayt  said. 

In  addition  to  her  distinguished 
career  resume,  Hayt  received  the  2012 
Sunshine  Award  from  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists;  she  is  also  a 
member  of  both  the  Society  of  News 
Design  and  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists. 

Hayt  was  former  president  of  the 
Arizona  Newspaper  Association  and 
seiwed  as  the  First  Amendment  chair 
and  on  the  Associated  Press  Media 
Editors  Board  of  Directors  from  2010 
to  2015. 

Now,  Hayt  welcomes  the  new  chal¬ 
lenges  ASNE  will  hold  for  her.  “The 
biggest  and  most  immediate  challenge 


is  adjusting  to  the  pace  as  an  executive 
director  of  an  agency  rather  than  an 
executive  editor  of  newsroom.  I  think 
I’m  up  for  it.” 

Moving  forward,  in  this  role 
Hayt  said  she  will  focus  on  devel¬ 
oping  strategies  that  serve  ASNE 
members,  and  explore  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  join  other  organizations 
I  that  support  the  ASNE’s  mission 
i  to  promote  public  awareness  and 
!  maintain  democracy. 

“I  am  thrilled  to  be  part  of  this  team 
of  talented  journalists  from  around 
i  the  countr)”^  that  are  dedicated  to  not 
I  only  preserving  our  core  journalistic 
!  standards,  but  also  helping  editors 
j  through  the  constant  change  facing 
I  every  news  organization,”  Hayt  said, 
i  “As  fast  as  the  industrj^  is  changing,  it 
i  is  also  presenting  us  with  new  oppor- 
1  tunities.”— AF 


SAY  WHAT? 

New  Vocabulary  for 
the  Modern  Era 


^  alt-ac 

(abbreviation) :  alternative 
academic 

“The  alt-ac  ethos  holds  that 
nonacademic  work  is  not  a 
fallback  plan  for  failures  but  a 
win-win:  Ph.D.’s  can  bring  their 
deep  expertise  and  advanced 
skills  to  a  whole  gamut  of 
challenges,  rather  than  remaining 
cocooned  in  the  ivory  tower.”  — 
Rebecca  Tuhus-Dubrow,  The  New 
York  Times 
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THE  HASKALL  FAMILY 
I  HAS  SOLD 

I  MARTINSVILLE  (VA)  BULLETIN 

I  12,250  daily  distribution 

I  FRANKLIN  (VA)  NEWS-POST 

j  5,100  tri-weekly  distribution 


TO 

BH  MEDIA  GROUP 


A  SUBSIDIARY  OF  BERKSHIRE  HATHAWAY 

We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  the  Haskall  family 

In  this  transaction. 
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Creating  New  Strategies 

Bangor  Daily  News  teams  up  with  Dream  Local  Digital 
to  form  digital  division 


>  Dream  Local  Digital  client  success  officer 
Shannon  Kinney  and  Bangor  Daily  News 
chief  operating  officer  Todd  Benoit  stand  in 
front  of  the  BDN  Maine  offices. 


>  Shannon  Kinney  leads  both  the  BDN 
Maine  and  Dream  Local  team  in  their  weekly 
“sprint”  meeting  of  recapping  goals  and 
deadlines. 


Maine’s  Bangor  Daily 

News  and  Dream  Local 
Digital,  a  marketing 
agency,  are  planning  to 
launch  a  new  digital  arm  for  the  BDN. 
Called  BDN  Maine,  this  new  digital 
di\ision  will  expand  the  newspaper’s 
online  content  and  customer  sendees 
and  give  local  Maine  businesses  better 
advertising  tools  through  Dream  Local 
Digital’s  sendees. 

\\niile  BDN  and  Dream  Local  Digi¬ 
tal  have  been  working  together  since 
2008  to  create  a  digital  product,  the 
BDN  wasn’t  seeing  great  digital  rev¬ 
enue  traction,  said  Shannon  Kinney, 
Dream  Local  Digital  client  success 
officer. 

Alter  discussing  several  strate¬ 
gics,  Kinney  said  they  “agreed  that  a 
separate  di\dsion  unfettered  by  doing 
things  the  way  they  have  always  been 
done  was  a  move  that  would  produce 
the  highest  results  and  move  the  com¬ 
pany  fonvard.’’ 

BDN  chief  operating  officer  Todd 


Benoit  said  he  knew  they  had  to  find 
new  revenue  sources  to  support  their 
journalism,  and  they  could  find  it  by 
creating  a  more  affective  digital  space 
for  advertisers. 

This,  Benoit  said,  ^rtll  also  benefit 


the  readers  because  vyith  more  rev¬ 
enue  the  BDN  call  create  the  kind  of 
journalism  readers  appreciate. 

Dream  Local  Digital  is  helping 
to  create  the  products  and  sennees 
BDN  Maine  is  planning  to  offer. 
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Kinney  said  that  with  this  launch  the 
BDN  will  become  a  digital  company 
with  legacy  media  assets,  and  she 
and  her  team  will  help  the  BDN  cre¬ 
ate  their  strategy,  product  lines  and 
lead  the  sales  effort. 

“For  me  personally,  this  is  not  only 
exciting  to  help  the  Bangor  Daily 
News  grow,  it  is  an  opportunity  to 
create  a  blueprint  and  case  studies  for 
the  industry  at  large,  and  specifically 
for  Dream  Local  Digital  partners,”  she 
said. 

According  to  Kinney,  Dream  Local 
Digital  will  be  documenting  the  en- 


“For  me  personally,  this  Is 
not  only  exciting  to  help 
the  Bangor  Daily  News 
grow.  It  Is  an  opportunity 
to  create  a  blueprint  and 
case  studies  for  the 
industry  at  large.” 


tire  process  so  other  media  compa¬ 
nies  can  learn  from  the  experience. 

The  positive  impact  Benoit  and  Kin¬ 
ney  believe  this  new  digital  strategy 
will  yield  is  one  Benoit  thinks  many 
small  and  medium  sized  newspapers 
can  learn  from. 

Benoit  said  that  acquiring  the  skills 
and  experience  necessary  for  growth 
and  success  in  today’s  media  industr}^ 
sometimes  calls  for  non-traditional 
media  partners. 

“Wlien  you  look  at  the  kinds  of 
sites  that  are  growing  audience  and 
revenue  the  fastest,  they  often  are 
not  coming  from  a  traditional  news 
background,”  he  said.  “We  need 
guidance  to  appreciate  what’s  going 
on  there  and  when  it’s  appropriate 
for  us  to  pursue  those  strategies.” 
-AV 
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Former  Oregon  governor’s  fiancee  suing  the 
Oregonian  over  private  emails 

Former  Oregon  Gov.  John  Kitzhaber’s  fiancee,  Cylvia  Hayes,  has  filed 
a  lawsuit  against  the  Oregonian  newspaper,  fighting  to  keep  her  private 
emails  from  the  public,  according  to  KATU.com.  Hayes  is  in  the  midst  of 
an  ethics  scandal  which  led  to  Kitzhaber's  resignation  in  February.  Hayes 
filed  the  lawsuit  after  the  state  attorney  general  ordered  her  to  turn  over 
the  emails  to  the  Oregonian,  KATU  and  other  media  outlets  had  reque.5ted 
them.  According  to  Hayes,  turning  over  the  emails  would  be  self -incrimi¬ 
nating  and  against  her  fifth  amendment  rights. 

Toledo  Blade  gets  $18,000  from  government 
for  deleted  photos 

As  reported  in  the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  the  newspaper  has  agreed  to  drop 
a  lawsuit  against  the  U.S.  government  after  the  government  agreed  to  pay 
the  Blade  $18,000  for  seizing  cameras  from  a  photographer  and  deleting 
photographs  taken  outside  a  tank  plant  in  Lima,  Ohio  last  year.  Ihe  Blade's 
attorney  said  the  settlement  was  made  under  the  First  Amendment  Privacy 
Protection  Act.  According  to  the  paper,  $5,000  of  the  settlement  will  go 
to  the  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  the  rest  of  the 
settlement  money  will  be  shared  with  the  Blade  staff  members. 
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Surfer  Derek  Peters  of  Huntington  Beach,  Calif,  heads  out  to  surf 
across  a  rare  blanket  of  hail  coveringihe  beach  after  a  thun¬ 
derstorm  passed  over  the  area  in  early  March.  The  evenCThade 
Huntington  BeadT (SOFf  City)  look  more  like  snow  city  and  brought 
'crowds  to  the  beach  to  witness  the  spectacle. 


Send  us  your  photos!  E&P  welconnes  reader 
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r critical  thinking 

J-school  students  and  industry  vets 
tackle  the  tough  questions 


►  If  you  have  a  question  you  would  like  to 
see  addressed,  please  send  it  to 
adreana@)editorandpublisher.com. 


This  year,  the  World  Press  Photo  contest  disqualified  20  percent  of 
the  photos  submitted  because  of  “excessive  post-processing.”  One 
juror  said  many  of  them  still  refer  to  traditional  darkroom  techniques 
forjudging  guidelines.  Do  you  think  photo  contest  rules  should 
change  to  accommodate  the  digital  age,  and  what  is  an  acceptable 
amount  of  photo  editing  for  publishing? 


A  I  followed  the 

®  World  Press  Photo 
•  contest  prett}'^ 
closely  this  year,  and  I  was 
shocked  and  a  little  confused 
when  I  heard  about  the  20 
percent  of  entries  disquali¬ 
fied  because  of  over-editing.  I 
wasn’t  sure  what  exactly  that 
meant.  What  was  considered 
“over-editing?”  Was  it  still 
OK  to  bring  up  the  exposure 
if  the  image  is  a  little  dark? 

Is  cropping  in  a  little  bit  still 
acceptable? 

'Fhe  week  that  the  wanner 
of  the  contest  had  his  award 
stripped,  I  sent  an  article 
about  that  and  the  other 
disqualifications  to  my  photo 
desk  to  discuss  at  our  meet¬ 
ing  that  w^eek.  I  thought  we’d 
spend  much  of  the  time  dis¬ 
cussing  the  ethical  issues  ^vith  setting  up  photo  situations, 
but  we  spent  nearly  the  entire  time  discussing  post-pro- 
cessing.  It  w^as  one  of  the  most  meaningful  and  productive 
ethical  discussions  we’ve  had  at  our  meetings — we’d  never 
really  had  a  reason  to  discuss  over-editing  before. 

I  don’t  think  photo  contest  rules  need  to  change  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  digital  age.  From  what  I’ve  read,  the  judges 
of  the  World  Press  Photo  contest  disqualified  the  photos 
that  w'^ere  edited  so  much,  the  context  and  subject  matter 
changed.  It’s  not  unreasonable  to  disqualify  entries  when 
the  final  edited  photo  and  the  original  raw  file  are  t\vo  com¬ 
pletely  different  images. 

Yes,  I  do  think  photo  editing  software  is  incredibly 
helpful  in  those  situations  when  you  grab  your  camera 
to  cover  breaking  news  and  you  forget  to  adjust  the 
wdiite  balance  or  the  photos  are  a  little  bit  dark.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  a  line  w'hen  it  comes  to  post-processing— 
a  line  that  should  not  be  crossed  and  w^hen  it  is,  it 
takes  away  all  the  integrity  and  legitimacy  of  what  we 
do  as  photojournalists. 


A  Change  happens, 

*  and  change  often 
•  necessitates  more 

change. 

Like  the  rotary  dial  phone, 
black  and  white  tele\dsion 
and  VCRs,  photography  has 
changed.  The  digital  camera 
has  replaced  film  and  some  of 
our  photographic  techniques 
must  necessarily  change  to  fit 
the  new  tools. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  even 
the  developers  of  Photoshop, 
the  premiere  photo  manipula¬ 
tion  software,  had  a  hard  time 
with  change.  They  named  the 
tools  of  this  new  computer 
program  after  many  tradition¬ 
al  darkroom  practices.  Even 
the  icons  looked  like  the  tools 
we  used  in  the  darkroom.  The  “dodge”  tool  is  used  to  hold 
light  back  or  lighten  the  exposure  —  and  the  “burn”  tool  is 
used  to  add  light  or  darken  the  exposure. 

But  even  in  the  digital  world,  the  guidelines  for  the  tools 
have  not  changed:  you  cannot  use  the  tools  to  deceive,  mis¬ 
lead  or  significantly  change  the  essence  of  the  moment.  You 
don’t  change  reality. 

Our  mission  is  to  show  our  audience  the  w'orld,  free  of 
bias,  free  of  trickery.  Digital  photography  makes  manipu¬ 
lation  of  reality  so  very  easy.  It  is  only  our  written  code  of 
ethics  and  our  internal  barometers  that  protect  the  truth 
and  accuracy  of  our  photographs. 

The  rules  of  the  contest  clearly  state,  “The  content  of  an 
image  must  not  be  altered.  Only  retouching  that  conforms 
to  currently  accepted  standards  in  the  industry  is  allowed.” 
The  medium  used  —  film  or  digital  —  isn’t  mentioned  be¬ 
cause  it’s  not  necessary.  The  rule  addressed  the  content  of 
the  image  and  the  journalistic  standard  to  “show  truth  with 
a  camera”  (Cliff  Edom,  the  Father  of  Photojournalism). 

This  rule  could  stand  as  is  in  1970, 1990  or  2015.  It  has 
latitude  and  takes  into  consideration  the  current  climate  of 
the  journalism  industry.  ■ 


Kelby  Wingert,  22 

senior,  Iowa  State  University 
(Ames,  Iowa) 


Wingert  is  the  photo  editor  of 
Tlie  Iowa  State  Daily,  Iowa 
State's  student  newspaper.  She 
previously  served  as  assistant 
photo  editor  and  staff  photog¬ 
rapher.  Before  transferring 
to  Iowa  State,  she  was  the 
assistant  editor  and  sports  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Coe  College  Cosmos, 
in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  She’s 
majoring  in  journalism  and 
mass  communication  with  a 
minor  in  sociology. 


Karen  Mitchell,  55 

visual  coach.  The  Tennessean 
(Nashville,  Term.) 


Prior  to  her  position  at  The 
Tennessean,  Mitchell  was 
a  professor  of  convergence 
journalism  at  the  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  was  a 
state  photo  editor  at  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Chicago  and 
New  York  City,  a  nd  served  as 
director  of  photography  at  The 
Des  Moines  Register. 
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Which  Devices 
are  Most  Popular 
for  Internet 
Search 

Based  on  a  survey  of  40,000  Internet  users 
(ages  16-64)  across  32  countries  in  the 
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to  Search  the  Internet: 
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News  Consumption 
Habits  of  Three 
U.S.  Cities 


Percent  of  residents  who  very  closely  follow. 


International  news 

Denver,  Co. 


Siou 


National  news 

Denver,  Co. 


Local  news 

Denver,  Co. 


Neighborhood  news 

Denver,  Co. 


Instagram  40.2 


Twitter  43.2 


Pinterest  34.9 


Tumbir  13.7 


Source:  eMarketer,  Feb.  2015 


Smartphone: 


Smart  Wristband: 


Smart 

Watch: 


None  of  the 
above; 


Source:  Global  Web  Index,  Jan.  2015 
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D.  Mu  Him 


s  if  the  Web,  mobile 

and  social  media  were  not 
enough  to  worry  about, 
aM  ^^ifour  new  digital  platforms 
are  emerging  to  challenge  the  legacy 
publishers  and  broadcasters  struggling 
to  preserve  the  audiences  and  ad  dol¬ 
lars  that  made  them  mighty. 

The  emerging  technologies  are  next- 
gen  messaging  platforms,  wearable 
technolog)^  the  Internet  of  things  and 
automated  automobiles. 

A  case  can  be  made  for  developing 
new  content  and  advertising  formats 
for  each  of  these  broad  categories, 
which  represent  hundreds  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  endless  permutations.  I  ^vill 
make  a  qualified  case  for  doing  so  in  a 
minute.  First,  a  reality  check:  How  can 
broadcasters  and  publishers  focused 
on  tending  their  legacy  businesses 
afford  the  time  and  resources  to  re¬ 
search,  develop  and  market  products 
i’or  the  new  platforms?  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  they  can’t. 

The  good  news  is  that,  \Nith  one 
notable  exception,  they  have  time  to 


observe  the  ways  consumers  interact 
with  the  still-maturing  technologies. 
But  make  no  mistake:  These  platforms 
are  direct  competitors  for  the  time  and 
attention  that  consumers  spend  wth 
traditional  media. 

So,  let’s  meet  the  competition. 

Next-Gen  Messaging  Platforms 

The  exceptions  to  the  wait-and-see 
approach  mentioned  above  are  the 
new  messaging  apps  that  compete 
\Nath  the  likes  of  Facebook,  TAvitter 
and  the  other  platforms  people  used  in 
the  Paleozoic  era  of  social  media.  The 
next-gen  social  sites,  which  desen'^e 
the  immediate  attention  of  legacy 
media  companies,  include  Instagram, 
WliatsApp,  Vine,  Snapchat  and  others 
likely  to  turn  up  after  I  hit  the  send 
button  on  this  article.  (It  should  be 
noted  that  Facebook  and  Twitter, 
who  are  decidedly  hip  to  the  caprice 
of  their  audiences,  have  purchased 
all  but  Snapchat.)  To  see  how  some 
legacy  media  companies  already  have 
adapted  to  Snapchat,  look  at  the  Dis¬ 


cover  section  of  its  app. 

Wearable  Technology 

Wliile  the  makers  of  Fitbit,  Pebble 
and  Google  Glass  have  been  pursu¬ 
ing  widespread  consumer  acceptance 
over  the  years,  the  introduction  of  the 
Apple  Watch  in  April  is  bound  to  rivet 
new'  attention  on  interactive  wearable 
devices,  thanks  to  the  free  publicity 
the  media  showered  on  the  Apple 
launch.  After  attracting  a  fair  share 
of  ink  in  its  owm  right,  Google  Glass 
faltered  for  want  of  technical  polish 
and,  even  worse,  for  w'ant  of  wide¬ 
spread  consumer  enthusiasm.  While 
the  Apple  Watch  could  prove  to  be  a 
dud,  the  increasing  appeal  of  intimate 
of  personal  technology— like  undies 
that  monitor  your  pecs  and  perspira¬ 
tion  (liveathos.com) — seems  to  suggest 
that  selfies  alone  will  not  suffice  to  sate 
the  narcissism  of  our  species. 

Internet  of  Things 

Tlie  Internet  of  things  seems  like  a 
joke  w'hen  you  can  buy  a  Wi-Fi  pig- 
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gybank  called  a  Porkfolio  (tinyurl.com/ 
m2ho\vwl)  that  counts  quarters  on  a 
dedicated  app.  But  Google’s  purchase  of 
the  Nest  smart  thermostat  company  for 
$3  billion  got  the  attention  of  both  the 
tech  community  and  plenty  of  consumer 
product  manufacturers.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  a  serious  race  is  well  under  way 
for  leadership  in  a  market  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Fortune  Magazine,  could  generate 
between  $7  trillion  and  $19  trillion  in 
sales  in  a  few  short  years.  You  may  not 
yearn  for  a  $17  smart  tray  that  knows 
you  are  running  low  on  eggs,  but  think 
about  the  potential  of  a  home-monitor¬ 
ing  system  that  provides  surveillance, 
conserves  energy,  starts  your  car  on  a 
cold  morning,  tracks  neighborhood 
crime  alerts  and  remembers  the  stuff 
you  need  at  the  hardware  store. 

Automated  Automobiles 

The  secret  Apple  car  project  should 
have  come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone 


when  it  was  revealed  earlier  this  year, 
because  vehicles  are  the  perfect  envi¬ 
ronment  for  a  company— like  Apple— 
that  sells  gizmos  and  services  enabling 
communications,  entertainment, 
navigation,  search  and  commerce. 

The  owners  of  automated  autos  will 
appreciate  being  relieved  from  the 
tedium  of  commuting  and  long  road 
trips,  but  here’s  why  advertisers  will 
be  enthralled:  Whether  individuals 
are  sitting  behind  the  wheel  or  being 
chauffeured  by  an  autonomous  sys¬ 
tem,  motorists  represent  highly  cap¬ 
tive  and  highly  targetable  audiences. 
Knowing  who  and  where  motorists 
are,  marketers  vrill  have  unprecedent¬ 
ed  influence  over  what  they  might  be 
persuaded  to  buy  next. 

Where  Does  This  Leave  Legacy 
Media? 

As  different  as  the  four  emerging 
platforms  are,  there  are  common 


denominators: 

•  They  can  come  out  of  nowhere  and 
gain  popularity  surprisingly  fast. 

•  They  are  mobile,  location-aware  and 
\isual,  relying  on  minimal  (if  any)  text 
to  communicate. 

•  They  represent  immediate  opportu¬ 
nities  to  conduct  transactions,  incentiv- 
izing  marketers  to  intercept  consumers 
early  and  often  in  the  interests  of  clos¬ 
ing  in-the-moment  deals.  ■ 


Alan  D.  Mutter  is  a 
^  former  newspaper 
^  editor  and  Silicon 
Valley  CEO  who 
today  serves  as  a 
strategic  adviser  to 
media  and  technol¬ 
ogy  companies.  He 
blogs  at  Reflections  of  a  Newsosaur 
(imirw.newsosaur.bljogspot.com). 


news  forever.  And  although  there  are 
fewer  newsroom  jobs  than  there  were 
a  decade  ago,  should  we  still  be  filling 
jobs  by  scouring  smaller  newspapers 
and  journalism  schools? 

The  answer— as  it  is  wth  many 
questions— is  “Yes  and  No.” 

To  begin  Avith,  the  job  of  a  journal¬ 
ist  still  is  deep  in  the  best  traditions 
of  the  business—  clear  \vriting  and 
photography,  relentless  reporting, 
and  persistent  questioning.  But  some 
things  have  changed.  Our  audi¬ 
ences — with  greater  access  to  informa¬ 
tion — are  more  informed.  They  often 
have  more  expertise  than  we  do  and 
if  they  don’t  have  it,  such  information 
is  easy  enough  to  gather.  So  finding 
journalists  who  are  more  narrowly 
niched  and  deeper  in  their  knowledge 
might  be  the  most  important  quality 
if  we  want  to  keep  our  smarter-than- 
ever  audience.  Additionally,  today’s 
journalists  need  to  be  skilled  in  both 
words  and  images.  The  audience 
expects  a  stoiy^  in  prose  and  in  appear¬ 
ance.  They  want  to  read  it  and  see  it. 

The  best  journalism  schools 
understand  this  and  are  producing 
talented  researchers  and  storytellers 
who  are  comfortable  in  video  and 
in  verbs.  They  are  proficient  on  any 
delivery  platform.  They  can  take  apart 
a  database.  Many  can  ^v^ite  code  for 
mobile  apps. 

But  it  might  also  be  smart  to  go 
deeper  on  campus. 

My  longtime  friend  and  superb  editor, 
John  Temple,  said,  “I’ve  been  working 
in  New  York  quite  a  bit  and  I  find  the 
candidates  from  the  ITP  program  at 
NYU  intriguing.  The  program  describes 
itself  this  way:  ITP  is  a  two-year  gradu¬ 
ate  program  located  in  the  Tisch  School 
of  the  Arts  whose  mission  is  to  explore 
the  imaginative  use  of  communications 
technologies— how  they  might  aug¬ 
ment,  improve,  and  bring  delight  and 
art  into  people’s  lives.  Perhaps  the  best 


As  recently  as  150  years 

ago,  the  most  important 
quality  for  someone  who 
wanted  to  work  in  the 
water  industry^  was  a  strong  back  and 
sturdy  legs.  Physical  strength  mat¬ 
tered  more  than  anything  when  you 
delivered  water  from  wells  in  buckets. 
Technology'  took  over.  And  soon  the 


requirements  for  the  water  industry 
included  advanced  knowledge  of  math, 
geology  and  physics.  The  owmers  of 
water  deliver)'  systems  started  looking 
for  workers  in  schools  of  mechanical 
engineering  and  sciences. 

You  can  draw  a  parallel  to  American 
newsrooms.  Technology  has  changed 
the  way  we  gather  and  distribute 
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way  to  describe  us  is  as  a  Center  for  the 
Recently  Possible.” 

Imagine  the  reaction  when  you 
introduce  your  new  reporter  from  the 
“Center  for  the  Recently  Possible.”  But 
also  imagine  the  results  from  someone 
who  has  different  skills  and  even  dif¬ 
ferent  goals  for  telling  a  story.  Such  a 
novel  approach  to  routine  news  events 
might  engage  an  audience  in  a  more 
satisfying  way. 

Even  in  the  more  traditional 
collegiate  fields  of  study,  there  are 
opportunities  to  break  the  bindings  of 
tradition.  When  I  was  hiring,  I  confess 
that  I  always  spent  more  time  with  the 
resumes  and  in  interviews  with  those 
who  majored  in  history.  The  skills 
of  the  historian  and  the  journalist 
should  often  cross  paths  in  an  eclipse, 
although  the  journalist  generally 
has  the  speed  advantage  while  the 
historian  ^vins  on  depth.  High  school 
histoiy'  teachers  on  summer  break 


often  earned  ^vriting  assignments  at 
our  papers. 

That  was  easy  because  historians 
usually  have  to  know  how  to  write.  At 
times  I  wondered  about  other  fields. 
Could  an  economy  ma.jor  be  trained  in 
writing  faster  and  better  than  a  jour¬ 
nalism  major  could  be  trained  to  write 
in  depth  about  the  economy? 

Many  editors  already  have  begun  to 
dip  into  the  school  of  film.  A  handful 
of  souls  are  after  developers  who  build 
apps,  tools  and  websites.  They  believe 
that  the  skills  of  the  journalist  can  be 
taught  more  easily  than  these  special¬ 
ized  skills  can  be  taught  to  journalists. 

.Jeriy'  Ceppos,  dean  of  the  Manship 
School  of  Mass  Communication  at 
Louisiana  State  University,  is  ap¬ 
proaching  this  question  in  a  novel 
way:  “We  require  a  basic  digital  course 
for  every  single  student.  We  are  work¬ 
ing  on  a  capstone  course  for  both 
computer-science  students  and  our 


students;  my  deal  \\ith  the  engineer¬ 
ing  dean  is  that  his  kids  wall  help  ours 
understand  coding  if  ours  help  the  en¬ 
gineers  learn  how  to  string  sentences 
together  well.” 

As  our  industiy^  changes,  a  variety  of 
skills  can  enhance— but  not  replace- 
core  journalism  talent.  We  should 
keep  looking  within  and  outside  the 
traditional  homes  for  the  very'  best 
people.  ■ 


Tim  GtiUagher  is 
president  of  The  20/20 
Network,  a  public 
relations  and  strategic 
communications firm^ 
He  is  a  former  Pulitzer 
^rize-winning  editor  and  publisher  at 
lie  Albuquerque  Tribune  and  theVen- 
ura  CounW  Star  newspapers.  Reach 
dm  at  tim@  the2020network.com. 
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I  don’t  know  if  you’ve  noticed, 

but  niillennials  are  ever>'\vhere. 

We  hear  a  lot  these  days  about  the 
80  million  or  so  people  born  after 
1980  and  before  2000,  but  America’s 
largest  generation  are  often  dismissed 
in  newsrooms  as  being  disengaged 
and  “newsless.” 

Unfortunately,  add  the  dismissal  of 
millennial  readers  to  the  list  of  things 
newspapers  have  gotten  WTong  in  the 
past  20  years.  Since  this  generation  is 
expected  to  spend  $200  billion  annu¬ 
ally  by  2017  in  the  U.S.  alone,  it  could 
be  a  costly  mistake  for  newspapers  still 
struggling  to  adapt  to  the  times. 

The  good  news  is  a  large  number 
of  millennial  readers  may  still  be  up 
for  grabs,  at  least  according  to  a  study 
released  last  month  by  the  Media 
Insight  Project. 

According  to  the  study,  most  mil- 
lennials  value  news  and  consume 
it  daily,  often  multiple  times  a  day. 
They’re  not  bu\nng  newspapers  or 
specifically  ^^siting  local  news  sites, 
they’re  coming  across  their  news 
largely  on  social  media,  specifically  on 
Facebook. 

Tbink  of  it  like  this:  Baby  boomers 
shopped  for  newspapers  at  the  news¬ 


stand  or  in  a  drug  store,  wftile  the  shops 
niillennials  use  to  find  their  news  are 
Facebook,  Instagram,  Twitter,  Reddit 
and  other  social  media  platforms. 

So  what  can  newsrooms  do  to  cap¬ 
ture  this  huge  pool  of  news  consum¬ 
ers?  Here  are  three  ideas. 

1.  Up  your  Facebook  game 

One  thing  made  strikingly  clear 
from  the  study  is  no  matter  how'  badly 
niillennials  trash  Facebook,  it’s  where 
upwards  of  88  percent  of  them  get 
their  news.  That  means  editors  need 
to  shut  off  their  auto-pilot  strateg>'  of 
simply  sharing  their  top  stories,  and 
deiise  a  strateg}^  to  highlight  their 
best  and  more  relevant  w'^ork  to  their 
Facebook  audience. 

The  most  important  thing  to 
remember  about  posting  stories  to 
Facebook  is  readers  interact  and 
share  stories  they  personally  identify 
with.  Wliile  crime  stories  are  part  of  a 
new's  site’s  bread  and  butter,  the  “if  it 
bleeds,  it  leads”  adage  doesn’t  apply  to 
Facebook,  wiiere  users  seem  to  reward 
uplifting,  unique  or  bizarre  stories  the 
most.  In  fact,  politics  and  government 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  news 
topics  where  Facebook  was  a  common 


point  of  access  for  niillennials. 

To  get  some  perspective,  New's- 
Wliip,  (newswbip.com)  which  tracks 
the  spread  of  stories  on  social  net- 
w'orks,  recently  published  a  list  of  the 
most-engaged  stories  on  Facebook  in 
.Januar>'  2015  (remember  engagement 
is  key  to  more  people  seeing  your  sto¬ 
ries  show'  up  in  their  newsfeed). 

Notably,  there  were  few'  hard  new's 
stories  on  their  list  of  the  top  engaged 
stories.  Readers  on  Facebook  seem  to 
value  interactive  content,  like  Play- 
Buzz’s  quiz  “What  Was  Your  Past  Life 
According  To  Your  Memories?”  and 
Huftington  Post’s  uplifting  “lO.q-Year- 
Old  Woman  Gives  A  Remarkable 
Reason  For  Her  Long  Life”  over  tradi¬ 
tional  hard  news  pieces. 

That’s  not  to  say  that  city  council 
and  crime  stories  don’t  have  value— 
they  obinously  do.  But  it  does  mean 
editors  should  be  thinking  creatively 
about  how'  to  tell  those  stories  differ¬ 
ently  to  appeal  to  the  changing  tastes 
of  readers. 

Facebook  also  has  powerful  tools  so¬ 
cial  media  editors  can  take  advantage 
of.  Heather  Brown,  the  head  of  social 
media  at  the  UK-based  Mirror,  has 
increased  their  effectiveness  on  Face- 
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book  dramatically  by  targeting  content 
to  specific  users  based  on  criteria  such 
iis  age,  gender,  location  and  relation¬ 
ship  status.  Editors  can  play  around 
^^^th  this  by  clicking  the  “Edit  Page” 
drop  down  menu  in  your  page’s  admin 
panel  and  selecting  “Edit  Settings.” 

2.  Embrace  creativity 

'I’echnology  has  allowed  millennials 
to  become  the  first  generation  that’s 
truly  free  to  seek  out  and  find  w'hat 
enjoyable  and  relevant  to  their  lives. 
Editors  are  no  longer  competing  ^vith 
other  news  sources;  they’re  competing 
with  Netflix,  cat  %ideos  and  everv'- 
thing  else  the  Internet  has  to  offer, 
so  newsrooms  need  to  fully  embrace 
creative  and  unique  ways  to  pique 
their  interest. 

One  creative  idea  initiated  by  the 
editors  of  the  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server  is  Charlotte  Five,  a  mobile-first 


website  featuring  stories  picked  and 
highlighted  due  to  their  appeal  to 
millennials.  In  addition  to  aggregated 
local  news  coverage,  Ted  Williams, 
director  of  digital  strategy'  and  new^ 
initiatives  at  the  Observer,  notes  that 
Charlotte  Five  focuses  on  “Seinfeld 
.Journalism” — original  content  that 
isn’t  exactly  news,  but  are  items  mil¬ 
lennials  are  talking  about. 

“As  we  look  at  this  market,  in 
general,  the  digital  advertising  market 
is  growing  and  large,”  Williams  told 
NeimanLab.  ‘The  young  population 
in  Charlotte  is  also  gjrowing.  So  we’re 
looking  for  a  lightweight  product  to 
reach  them.” 

Another  creative  approach  is  to  use 
art  and  comics,  popular  among  younger 
readers,  to  appeal  to  millennials.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  newspap)ers  have  understood  the 
{X)pularit\^  of  cartoons  and  comics  for 
nearly  100  years,  but  in  most  cases  art  of 


any  kind  is  hidden  deep  in  the  bowels  of 
most  newspap)er  websites. 

It’s  new^er  Nvebsites  that  have 
embraced  art  as  a  way  to  attract  mil¬ 
lennial  readers  not  just  with  fluff  and 
gags,  but  with  in-depth  storytelling 
on  issues  relevant  to  them.  Fusion 
cartoonist  Jen  Sorenson  recently  did 
a  long-form  cartoon  on  college  rap¬ 
ists.  Over  on  Medium’s  vertical  The 
Nib,  recent  cartoons  include  Ronald 
Wimberly’s  exploration  of  racism  in 
comic  books  and  Maki  Naro’s  look  at 
the  science  behind  vaccines. 

“Comics  are  visual  and  highly- 
efficient  storytelling  de\ices — 'vhich 
makes  them  perfect  for  the  Internet, 
especially  as  readership  has  become 
driven  by  social  media,”  said  Sorenson. 
“You  can  make  an  abstract  story  more 
engaging  and  accessible  by  telling  it  in 
comic  form.” 
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NAA’s  mediaXchange  Hits  the  Right  Note 


More  than  1,000  attendees  attended  the  event  in  Nashville  March  15-18 

By  Adreana  Young 


he  sound  of  country  music  filled  the  Omni  Nashville  Hotel  in 

jo  Nashville,  Tenn.  for  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America’s  annual 
^  mediaXchange  conference  on  March  15  to  18. 

^  This  year’s  event  hosted  more  than  1,000  attendees  and  44  exhibit 
booths,  according  to  Sean  O’Leary,  NAA  director  of  communications. 

The  conference  hosted  sessions  ranging  from  successful  newspaper  reten¬ 
tion  programs,  to  how  to  reach  millennials,  social  media  topics,  data  journalism 
and  more.  In  addition  to  the  informative  sessions,  mediaXchange  showcased 
its  second  annual  accelerator  pitch  program  in  which  seven  start-up  companies 
pitched  their  business  model  solutions  for  newspapers  to  an  audience. 

The  NAA  also  took  advantage  of  Music  City  and  invited  country  music  stars, 
Justin  Adams,  Mickey  Guyton,  Maiy  Chapin-Carpenter,  The  Doyle  and  Debbie 
Show,  Caroline  Kole  and  Professor  of  Bluegrass  to  perform  for  attendees. 

At  the  end  of  the  conference,  former  NAA  chairman  Robert  Dickey  passed  the 


gavel  onto  Donna  BaiTett,  president 
and  CEO  of  Community  Newspaper 
Holdings,  Inc.  In  addition,  four  people 
were  elected  for  a  two-year  term  on  the 
NAA  Board  of  Directors,  Mark  Con¬ 
treras,  CEO  of  Calkins  Media;  Michael 
Christman,  president  and  CEO  of  Fort 
Wayne  Newspapers;  Gordon  McLeod, 
publisher  for  Newsday  Media  Group; 
and  Laura  Hollingsworth,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Tennessean. 

Next  year’s  mediaXchange  confer¬ 
ence  will  be  April  17-20  at  the  Marri¬ 
ott  Marquis  in  Washington  D.C. 
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-‘Paul  Field  of  Touchcast  presents 
during  the  accelerator  pitch 
program. 


Susan  Page,  USA  Today  Washington 
Bureau  Chief,  introduces  a  breakout 
session. 
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-^Gordon 
Atkinson 
(left)  and 
Brent  Carter 
from  News- 
papers.com 


-^Robert  Dickey,  NAA  chairman  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Gannett  Company  lnc.’s  U.S.  Com¬ 
munity  Publishing,  at  the  opening  reception 
for  mediaXchange. 


Mayor  of  Nashville  Kari  Dean  compares 
cities  to  newspapers  saying  ^CWes,  like 
news  organizations,  have  to  keep  reinvent¬ 
ing  themselves.” 


'^Sharing  his  experience  with  the  audience, 
Swedish  journalist  Martin  Schibbye  speaks 
about  how  he  was  imprisoned  in  Ethiopia  for 
438  days. 
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Pennsylvania 
NewsMedia  Asso¬ 
ciation  president  Teri 
Henning  welcomes  at-  .  << 
tendees  to  this  year’s 
conference. 


v-ifA/O  IV.-' 


^Awards  were  presented 
to  the  winners  of  the 
America  East  Digital  Me¬ 
dia  Contest.  The  contest 
is  designed  to  provide 
entrants  with  a  valuabie 
ieaming  experience  and 
recognize  best-ln-class 
digital  platforms. 


-^The  traditional  vs.  digital  printing  panel  in¬ 
cluded  (left  to  right):  session  moderator  and 
Muller  Martini  vice  president  of  sales  Gary 
Owen,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  director  of 
operations  Lisa  Hurm,  Staten  Island  Advance 
director  of  production  John  Giustiniani, 
Topweb  president  and  general  manager 
Rodd  Winscott,  and  session  moderator  and 
Messenger  Post  Media  production  director 
Brian  Ambor. 


Conference  showcases  ideas  for  print  aid  digital  platfbnns 


By  Nu  Yang 


early  900  hundred  news  professionals  and  exhibitors  gath¬ 
ered  in  Hershey,  Pa-  March  30  to  April  1  for  the  America  East  Media 
Business  and  Technology  Conference.  Vice  president  of  association 
services  Tricia  Greyshock  said  attendance  numbers  rose  again  corn- 
par^  to  last  year.  Full-time  attendees  also  increased  20  percent  this  year. 

The  growth  most  likely  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  this  year’s  conference 
was  a  collaboration  with  360  Media  Alliance;  the  group  helped  tailor  program¬ 
ming  specific  to  circulation  and  audience  growth  strategies.  Due  to  the  suc¬ 
cess,  Greyshock  said  they  would  explore  new  partnerships  next  year  that  could 
encompass  otHer  departments. 

International  News  Media  Association  executive  director  and  CEO  Earl  J. 
V^^lkinson,  this  year’s  keynote  speaker,  spoke  during  the  first  day’s  luncheon 


about  the  News  Media  Outlook  for 
2015,  in  particular  how  legacy  and 
digital  media  are  two  ends  of  a  rope 
burning  toward  each  other.  The  trans¬ 
formation,  according  to  Wilkinson, 
begins  wdth  keeping  up  with  consumer 
habits,  leveraging  data  and  diversify¬ 
ing  revenue  beyond  print  and  digital. 

“It’s  culture  first,  audience  second  and 
revenue  third,”  he  told  the  packed  room. 

On  the  tradeshow  floor,  95  com¬ 
panies  exhibited,  and  more  than  20 
of  them  were  first-time  exhibitors. 

Also  on  the  floor  was  the  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  NewsMedia  Association  (PNA) 
LaunchPad,  a  program  matching  tech 
start-ups  with  media  companies,  of¬ 
fering  digital  solutions.  Greyshock  saw 
it  as  an  opportunity  to  open  up  more 
sessions  on  the  tradeshow  floor. 
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'^Connie  McGarrah  with  Gannett  Publishing 
Services/Gannett  Imaging  and  Ad  Design 
Center 


Keith  Hockenbery,  president  of  The  Net¬ 
work 


Michael  Schroeder,  publisher  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Central  Connecticut  Communica¬ 
tions,  visits  the  E&P  booth. 


PNA  president  Teri  Henning  said  she 
heard  positive  feedback  throughout  the 
show  and  overall,  she  was  excited  in  the 
show’s  direction,  thanks  in  part  to  the 
vendors,  attendees  and  co-sponsors. 

“We  want  to  focus  on  expanding 
the  traffic  on  the  tradeshow  floor 
and  extending  our  collaborations,” 
Greyshock  said.  “The  growth  of  the 
show  is  a  positive  sign,  and  we  look 
forward  to  next  year.” 

America  East  returns  to  Hershey 
April  4  to  6,  2016.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  visit  america-east.com.  ■ 


■^From  Muller  Martini  (left  to  right):  Dan 
Cropiey,  Gary  Owen  and  Cathy  Roberts 


Mike  Monter  (left)  and  Rick  Shafranek  of 
Prolmage  America  Inc. 
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BY  W.  ERIC  SCHULT 


DEAUNG 
WITH  OUT- 
OF-SPEC 
INSERTS 

How  to  find  a  rennedy  for 
a  self-inflicted  wound 


^  Putting  calipers  to  an  FSI  upon  receipt 
helps  a  paper  anticipate  insertion  challenges 
and  communicate  proactively  with  the 
advertiser. 

My  favorite  image  re¬ 
lated  to  this  month’s 
column  is  of  a  “little  brown 
cloud”  of  pow'dered  hot 
chocolate  settling  over  a  carousel 
inserter  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  result  of 
an  attempt  to  machine-insert  a  prod¬ 
uct  sample  into  the  daily  new^spapcr. 

Bill  Birchall,  mechanical  superxi- 
sor  for  the  Intelligencer  Joia'nal  (now 
known  as  LNP),  recalled  setting  up 
tw'o  hoppers  on  half  speed  and  silenc¬ 
ing  his  1372  inserter’s  double-detector 
to  feed  the  noveltx'  insert  through 
the  machine.  It  ran  surprisingly  w'cll, 
but  “cver>'  once  in  a  w'hile,  one  wnuld 
get  punctured  by  the  front  lift  hook.” 
dispersing  a  puff  of  chocolatx'  pow'der 
into  the  air. 

“It  smelled  good  feeding  the  hop¬ 
per,”  Birchall  said.  “Anyone  w'ho 
w'anted  some  hot  chocolate  that  day 
got  a  free  sample.” 

Anecdotes  about  trxing  to  process 
out-of-spec  inseits  are  not  often  as 
sweet  or  amusing,  and  the  impact  to 
the  newspaper’s  bottom  line  might 
be  an  eye-opener  for  many  publishers 
and  controllers. 

For  example,  take  a  more  mundane 
and  all  too  familiar  instance  from  this 
March  in  w^hich  a  national  insert  ac¬ 
count  shipped  an  FSI  (free-standing 
insert)  that  w^as  not  only  under-spec 
on  thickness,  but  its  tissue  paper  pages 
also  enclosed  three,  glossy  “blow^-in 
cards”  that  tended  to  float  loosely 
inside  their  jacket.  The  printer  hadn’t 
done  us  any  favors  either.  The  blow- 
in  cards  were  often  inserted  between 
unopened  jaekets  instead  of  where 
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they  belonged,  and  the  cover  pages 
of  the  insert  were  just  tacky  enough 
to  adhere  to  the  loose  pieces.  They 
couldn’t  easily  be  jogged  out  before  be¬ 
ing  fed  into  tbe  insert  hopper,  \irtually 
assuring  a  high  incidence  of  misfeeds 
and  jams. 

My  packaging  team  netted  a  glacial 
6,900  pieces  per  hour  on  a  mn  that 
should  have  achieved  closer  to  12,000 
pieces  per  hour.  That’s  24  extra 
man-hours  I’ll  never  get  back,  directly 
attributable  to  that  one  insert. 

.lust  as  importantly,  however,  the 
customer  may  not  understand  how 
poorly  he  was  served,  not  just  by  one 
paper,  but  vety  likely  am^here  and 
everywhere  the  product  was  shipped 
for  insertion.  How  many  households 
in  targeted  delivery  zones  didn’t  get 
an  insert  because  machine  operators 
had  to  turn  off  miss/double-detection 
to  get  the  product  out?  How  many  got 
a  partial  piece— just  one  or  more  of 
the  blow-in  cards  but  not  the  jacket, 
or  just  the  jacket  without  the  blow-in 
cards?  How  many  got  an  insert  wdth 
the  cover  ripped  off  because  of  how 
the  pieces  tended  to  stick  together? 

To  be  sure,  this  was  a  self-inflicted 
wound  on  the  advertiser’s  part,  but 
the  shot  was  through  and  through  and 
ricocheted  around  the  room. 

Out-of-spec  inserts  come  in  many 
forms.  Some  exceed  dimensional 
limits,  extending  beyond  the  confines 
of  their  enclosing  jacket.  Those  don’t 
tend  to  slow  down  insertion,  but  they 
are  often  wrinkled  or  torn  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  being  stacked  and  bundled.  To 
avoid  this,  FSI’s  need  to  be  dimen¬ 
sionally  smaller  than  the  paper  into 
which  they  are  being  inserted.  For  a 
standard  broadsheet  newspaper,  that 
size  is  likely  to  be  no  more  than  11x11, 
depending  on  the  press  that  prints  it 
and  the  Web  ^vidth  of  the  newsprint 
being  used. 

Pieces  smaller  than  5x7  are  also 
problematic  for  most  inserting  equip¬ 
ment.  The  hoppers  are  not  designed  to 
feed  products  of  this  size  and  sensors 


^  LNP’s  packaging  center 

are  not  positioned  properly  to  detect 
and  repair  misses. 

Oddball  inserts — from  craft  grocery 
sacks  to  product  samplers  to  perfo¬ 
rated  mailers — all  present  challenges 
of  their  own.  My  packaging  manager’s 
worst  insert  in  memor>^  was  a  scratch- 
off  ticket  glued  to  a  cardboard  backer. 
The  two  pieces  tended  to  separate 
upon  being  fed  through  the  hopper. 

But  wth  advertisers  intent  on  mini¬ 
mizing  print  costs  for  their  FSI’s,  it  is 
out-of-spec  product  thickness  that  has 
become  a  primary  inhibitor  to  packag- 


^  Bill  Birchall,  LNP  mechanical  supervisor 


ing  productivity  and  accuracy,  with 
unintended  consequences  all  around. 
Increasingly,  individual  sheeters  and 
low  page  count  (four  to  six  pages)  tabs 
are  being  printed  on  stock  so  insub¬ 
stantial  that  they  tend  to  roll-up  as 
they  settle  into  the  jacket.  The  result 
is  a  product  that  may  be  creased  or 
folded  accordion-style  by  the  time  it 
delivers.  That’s  assuming  the  hopper 
hasn’t  fed  multiple  copies  of  the  insert 
into  the  same  jacket. 

“You  wouldn’t  know  if  you’re  feed¬ 
ing  two,  three  or  four  copies,”  said 
Pete  Kowalewski,  packaging  manager 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal-Sentinel, 
because  less  than  .007  inches— the 
minimum  specs  for  the  thickness  of 
an  insert— the  sensors  on  his  SLS- 
2000  inserters  can’t  accurately  detect 
multiples. 

Kowalewski  noted  that  a  little 
more  than  a  third  of  the  FSTs  that 
are  inserted  by  his  packaging  team 
do  not  meet  the  machines’  minimum 
thickness  specification.  The  high 
percentage  is  partly  attributable  to  a 
successful  sheeter  program  in  which  a 
glossy  product  measuring  only  .00375 
inches  in  thickness  is  actively  sold  into 
the  paper. 

‘That’s  what’s  happening  in  our 
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industty,”  he  said.  “You  to  capture 
eveiy  dollar  you  can.” 

The  paper  compensates  by  specify¬ 
ing  under-spec  inseits  be  pro\dded 
with  a  5  percent  overrun  for  waste  as 
opposed  to  3  percent  for  inserts  that 
do  meet  minimum  specs.  In  that  way, 
shortages  due  to  the  ine\itable  feeding 
of  multiple  inserts  are  less  likely  to  oc- 
c-ur.  Other  measures  are  undertaken  to 
minimize  losses  of  productivify,  such 
as  running  backup  hoppers  so  that  if  a 
sheeter  misfeeds,  the  hopper  immedi¬ 
ately  behind  it  will  lill  in  the  miss.  This 
l)revents  the  jacket  from  ha^ing  to  ride 


all  the  way  around  the  machine  for  a 
second  attempt  at  insertion,  thereby 
reducing  net  >ield.  Damage  to  under- 
spec  FSI’s  is  minimized  by  positioning 
them  to  feed  last  into  the  jacket,  w'hich 
is  a  common  practice.  This  prevents 
them  from  being  crumpled  by  heavier 
products  being  dropped  upon  them  by 
downstream  hoppers. 

It’s  something  of  a  mixed  blessing 
for  papers  like  mine — The  Fayetteville 
(N.C.)  Observer— ‘And  the  Jow77?.a/- 
Scntinel  that  their  weekday  inserts  are 
pre-packaged  into  an  early-run  jacket 
and  not  inserted  live  into  the  main 


sections  on  deadline.  Wliile  out-of- 
spec  inserts  can  hurt  packaging  pro- 
ducti\aty  and  accuracy  earlier  in  the 
day,  at  least  they  cannot  also  interfere 
with  the  timely  deliver^'  of  the  paper 
at  night.  By  contrast,  LNP  and  the 
Quad-City  Times  in  Davenport,  Iowa, 
both  of  w'^hich  insert  live,  do  not  have 
the  luxurj'  of  slowing  down  production 
to  accommodate  a  problematic  insert. 
The  mixed  blessing  for  us  is  that  be¬ 
cause  w^e  can  slow'  down,  w'e  do. 

For  the  Quad-City  Times,  it’s 
otherwise:  “We  just  have  to  mn  it 
at  the  same  speed,”  said  Steve  Dye, 
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production  manager.  “It’s  not  like  we 
can  slow  do\vn  for  (one  under-spec  ad¬ 
vertiser)”  when  doing  so  would  delay 
subscriber  deliveiy^.  “If  you’re  running 
live,  you  can’t  afford  to  slow  do^vn.” 

“You  have  an  under-spec  ad,  a  late 
press  start,  and  it’s  snowing,”  said 
liirchall.  “How  much  are  you  going  to 
sacrifice  for  this  one  guy?” 

According  to  Dye,  what  goes  a  long 
way  is  that  his  counterpart  in  the 
advertising  department  “is  super  at 
understanding  the  production  end  of 
it,”  explaining  to  her  insert  customers 
what  to  expect  if  their  FSI  is  out-of- 
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spec.  “Being  proactive  with  it  helps  a 
lot,”  he  said. 

The  Quad-City  Times  uses 
minimum  paper  grades  rather  than 
product  thickness  for  its  FSI  specs. 

A  sheeter  must  have  a  basis  weight 
not  less  than  60  lbs.—  equivalent 
to  card  stock—  and  a  multiple-page 
FSI  must  have  a  basis  weight  not  less 
than  30  lbs. — equivalent  to  standard 
newsprint.  Aside  from  dimensional 
minimums  and  maximums,  there  are 
additional  key  requirements,  includ¬ 
ing: 

•  Preprints  should  be  flat  with  edges 
and  folds  not  curled  or  bent. 

•  Preprints  should  be  palletized  on 
skids  squarely  with  a  maximum  skid 
height  of  five  feet. 

•  Slip-sheet  cardboard  should  be 
placed  between  layers. 

•  Only  single-sheet  preprints  are  to 
be  boxed. 

•  Preprints  should  be  free  from 
perforations  as  perforations  cause  ad¬ 
ditional  spoilage. 

The  existence  of  a  definitive,  clearly 
communicated  document  spelling  out 
all  these  specifications  and  leaving 
wiggle  room  to  accommodate  excep¬ 
tions  is  half  the  battle.  The  other  half 
is  in  achiexnng  a  consistent  message 
among  the  members  of  the  sales  team 
that  interact  with  FSI  customers. 

“Production  has  to  take  a  more  ac¬ 
tive  role  in  educating  the  sales  reps,” 
said  Linda  Rabagliati,  vice  president 
of  Alliant  Consulting.  She  added  sales 
reps  ought  to  work  at  night,  elbow- 
to-elbow  with  the  inserting  crew  for  a 
minimum  of  two  weeks. 

‘They  need  to  see  what  happens  and 
be  able  to  explain  it  to  the  customer,” 
she  said,  and  ^vithout  that  hands-on 
experience,  “...they  can’t  explain  it  well 
enough  to  make  the  customer  care.” 

Birchall  said  with  the  advertis¬ 
ing  reps  “grabbing  at  straws  to  bring 


in  revenue,  they  don’t  want  to  say 
anything  for  fear  of  rocking  the  boat.” 
Even  if  they  do,  a  pat  rebuttal  from 
a  regional  or  national  account  might 
well  be  a  refrain  I  have  heard  re¬ 
peated  often:  “Nobody  else  is  having  a 
problem.”  Whether  that’s  ertdence  of 
self-delusion,  ignorance  or  disingenu¬ 
ousness  is  a  question,  but  Rabagliati 
maintained  confidence  that  a  sales  rep 
that  is  informed — and  compensated 
in  a  way  to  encourage  those  conversa¬ 
tions — can  get  traction  and  make  a 
difference. 

“The  advertiser  wiW  comply  if  you 
sit  down  and  talk  to  (him)  like  an 
adult,”  she  said.  “Everything  depends 
on  the  sales  rep  selling  the  value”  of 
the  service,  not  the  price.  While  she 
acknowledged  there  would  never  be 
100  percent  compliance,  there  doesn’t 
have  to  be.  “You  can  deal  with  the 
exceptions  if  they’re  not  the  rule.” 

To  combat  that  misperception  that 
“nobody  else  is  having  a  problem,” 
there  are  several  good  resources  avail¬ 
able  where  new'^spapers  can  compare 
notes  on  their  packaging  challenges. 
One  is  the  Perfect  Pallets  Post  Press 
Forum  at  perfectpalletspostpress.com, 
where  it’s  not  uncommon  for  packag¬ 
ing  and  production  managers  to  share 
tips  and  tricks  to  get  a  particularly 
challenging  insert  to  run.  Posting  a 
YouTube  \ideo  of  a  hopper  misfeeding 
an  out-of-spec  insert  w^ould  be  a  great 
way  to  get  a  conversation  started, 
both  for  commiseration  and  helpful 
pointers,  if  not  also  to  gather  voices 
of  others  supposedly  not  having  the 
problem. 

The  Muller  Martini  Users  Group 
is  also  a  resource  for  papers  running 
the  company’s  SLS-line  of  inserters 
or  interested  in  its  new  Flexliner  and 
Proliner  inserters.  Contacts  include 
Julius  Neto,  the  production  and 
transportation  director  at  The  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  Dan  Cropley, 
product  manager  for  Muller  Martini, 
and  Gary  Owen,  vice  president  of 
sales  for  Muller  Martini.  The  group’s 
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3  QUESTIONS  WITH... 

Jay  Parsons,  production  director 
for  the  Dover  (Del.)  Post 


What  has  been  your  greatest 
challenge  and  how  did  you 
overcome  it? 

Keeping  the  customer  happy 
whether  it  is  with  our  in-house  pa¬ 
pers  or  our  commercial  print  custom¬ 
ers.  With  fierce  market  competition 
I  believe  customers  not  only  expect 
a  great  printed  product,  but  also  an 
outstanding  customer  sendee  experi¬ 
ence.  Being  intimately  involved  from 
the  initial  contact  with  a  potential 
client  through  the  process  of  setup, 
print,  and  sometimes  even  delivery^ 

1  can  work  directly  with  them  which 


hopefully  gains  their  trust  and  confi¬ 
dence  to  continue  to  do  business  with 
us.  This,  I  feel,  separates  us  from  the 
competitor. 

Where  do  you  see  the  future 
of  print  production? 

I  think  pressrooms  will  continue  to 
shrink  along  with  lower  circulation 
numbers  across  the  board  as  ad  dollars 
continue  to  cross  over  onto  the  digital 
platform.  Production  facilities  \vill 
reinvent  themselves,  embrace  digital 
media,  and  continue  to  find  ways  to 
support  both  print  and  digital. 


What  printing  technoiogies 
are  you  most  excited  about? 

I  am  excited  to  see  the  shift  with 
more  interest  in  going  “green”  and 
that  manufacturers  recognize  the  de¬ 
mand  and  are  bringing  their  products 
to  market.  Process  free  plate  technol¬ 
ogy  has  been  around  awhile  but  it  is 
great  to  see  new  players  are  getting 
into  the  game. 

Jay  Parsons  has  25  years  of  experience 
in  newspaper  production  and  started 
his  career  as  a  press  assistant.  He  is 
now  the  production  director  for  Gate¬ 
house  Media/Delaware  at  the  Dover 
Post  in.  Dover,  Del. 


next  annual  meeting  is  May  7  to  9  at 
the  vendor's  manufacturing  facility  in 
AllentowTi,  Pa.,  w'here  it  also  oper¬ 
ates  a  packaging  center  that  produces 
b'.iO.OOO  Sunday  pre-packs  for  the 
Neia  York  Daily  Nexvs. 

A  lone  local  new'spaper  negotiating 
with  regional  and  national  FSI  adver¬ 
tisers  to  upgrade  the  stock  on  w^hich 
their  preprints  are  produced  may 


seem  like  tilting  at  windmills.  How'^- 
cver,  networking  can  help  newspa¬ 
pers  in  gathering  a  collective  voice  to 
persuade  those  customers  it’s  in  their 
owm  best  interest.  If  the  argument  for 
improved  accuracy  of  distribution  is 
not  persuasive  enough,  there’s  also  a 
case  to  be  made  that  advertisers  may 
be  spending  more  money  for  added 
w'aste  than  they  are  sa\ing  by  having 


dowaigraded  the  paper  on  w'hich  their 
inserts  are  printed.  The  difference  in 
net  cost  between  30  lbs  and  27.7  lbs. 
new'sprint,  for  instance,  is  about  1 
percent;  if  FSI  advertisers  saved  that 
amount  in  downgrading  their  inserts 
to  an  out-of-spec  product,  but  have 
to  print  two  percent  more  in  over¬ 
runs  for  insert  spoilage,  they  may 
w^ell  have  hurt  their  bottom  line,  not 
helped  it. 

I'or  ne^vspapers,  the  remedy  for 
out-of-spec  inserts  is  not  turning  that 
wx)rk  aw^ay— since  that  w'ould  truly  be 
shooting  oneself  in  the  foot— but  rather 
managing  customers’  e.x'pectations, 
assigning  an  appropriate  value  to  the 
services  being  rendered,  and  then  figur¬ 
ing  out  how'  to  avoid  letting  packaging 
center  productirity,  iiccuracy'  and  timeli¬ 
ness  suffer  unnecessarily.  ■ 

W.  Eric  Schult  is  a  retired,  35-year 
veteran  of  the  newspaper  business.  He 
most  recen  tly  served  as  senior  opera¬ 
tions  and  technology  executive  at  The 
Fayetterille  (N.C.)  Obserx^er.  Contact  him 
on  Linkedln.com. 
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digital  publishing  continued  from  page  27 

3.  Diversify  your  newsroom  to 
tell  more  relevant  stories 

This  might  seem  like  the  most 
obvious  solution,  but  newspapers  still 
seem  surprisingly  entrenched  in  terms 
of  hiring  younger,  more  diverse  work¬ 
ers  to  staff  their  newsrooms. 

In  its  most  recent  sur\'ey,  the 
American  Society  of  News  Editors 
(ASNE)  found  just  13  percent  of  daily 
newspaper  journalists  are  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities,  compared  to  the 
20  percent  that  comprise  online-only 
news  sites.  This  despite  the  fact  mi¬ 
norities  comprises  nearly  34  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  population. 

One  of  the  respondents  to  the 
Media  Insight  Project’s  report  named 
Devon  made  it  clear  he  wanted  to  hear 


from  journalists  of  his  generation, 
who  can  speak  in  ways  that  are  more 
relevant  to  him. 

“Find  a  way  to  make  it  different 
points  of  view,”  Devon  said  of  news 
coverage.  “Bring  in  more  people  with 
a  different  opinion,  like  maybe  a  dif¬ 
ferent  age  group  that  could  reach  a 
different  audience.  (B)ring  somebody 
else  along  so  that  they  can  maybe 
(speak)  to  our  age  group.” 

Lam  Thuy  Vo,  the  interactive  editor 
for  Al  Jazeera  America,  wrote  a  “game 
plan”  that  presents  steps  newsrooms 
can  take  to  find,  hire  and  keep  diverse 
talent.  Vo  wanted  to  see  more  “gender 
diversity,  socioeconomic  diversity — 
which  includes  class  and  income  and 
how  you  grow  up— and  even  LGBT 
diversity  and  people  with  disabilities.” 

After  all,  nothing  will  turn  off'  read¬ 
ers  more  than  making  them  feel  like 


their  voice  is  not  heard.  That’s  not  to 
say  it’s  smart  for  newsrooms  to  cast  off’ 
their  older  newsroom  employees.  It’s 
just  important  for  seasoned  veterans 
to  adapt  and  grow  with  the  changing 
times,  as  ONA  board  member  Benet 
Wilson  recently  explained. 

“Just  keep  up  your  skills,”  Wilson 
said.  “Never  stop  learning— and  I’m 
saying  this  as  a  journalist  who  started 
her  career  on  a  manual  typevsTiter.  It  is 
doable.”  ■ 

*Roh  Tomoe  is 
a  cartoonist 
and  columnist 
for  Editor  and 
j  Publisher.  Reach 
him  at  robtomoe@ 

* '  gmail.com. 
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^  THEY  WAIT.  THEY  LURK.  THEinRE  READY  TO  STRIKE. 

And  as  soon  as  you  open  up  your  inbox,  the  PR  email  messages  come  flooding  in,  or 
your  voicemail  is  clogged  with  story  pitches  from  PR  reps.  For  years,  the  journalism 
and  public  relations  industries  have  begrudgingly  acknowledged  one  another,  but  they 
knew  there  was  a  line  between  the  two  professions.  Now,  it  seems  like  that  line  has 
been  crossed  as  PR  tries  to  invade  journalism. 

The  Pew  Research  Center  recently  released  a  report  stating  that  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  field  was  outpacing  journalism  in  numbers  and  in  salary  gro^^i:h.  According  to 
the  report,  ttfe  salary  gap  between  public  relations  specialists  and  news  reporters  has 
widened  to  almost  $20^000  a  year  over  the  past  decade,  and  PR  specialists  now  out¬ 
number  repOTtera  nearly  five  to  one. 

Newspapers  are  in  aAailnerable  state  right  now,  operating  with  few'er  resources 
and  emplr^eesr^anji-tHe  PR  reps  know  it.  But  we  can’t  let  them  manipulate  journal¬ 
ists  with  firee,  easy  content,  and  we  can’t  let  them  do  the  work  of  journalists,  not  when 
there  is  still  an  institution  we  need  to  protect. 


In  a  December  2014  debate,  “Public  Relations:  The  Master  Now,”  John  Lloyd,  se¬ 
nior  research  fellow  at  the  Reuters  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Journalism,  Ed  Williams, 


r  >' ' 
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Not  only  are  PR  reps  trying  to  take  over  the  media’s 
role  of  providing  trusted  information,  they’re 
digging  their  claws  into  the  shrinking  newsrooms. 


Edelman  CEO  and  Trish  Evans,  senior  lecturer  in  public 
relations  at  the  University  of  Westminster,  discussed  if  the 
Internet  and  social  media  has  allowed  the  PR  industrj’^  to 
dominate  journalism. 

According  to  Lloyd,  who  is  also  a  contributing  editor  to 
the  Financial  Times,  the  PR  industty  has  been  able  to  take 
hold  of  the  digital  revolution  and  make  it  work  for  them. 
'I'hanks  to  social  media,  business  corporations  have  turned 
into  media  corporations. 

He  added  trust  in  media  is  seen  as  very  fragile  right  now. 
Businesses  are  taking  advantage  of  that  opportunity  as  they 
try  to  gain  the  public’s  trust  through  clever  PR. 

The  PR  industry  is  well  aware  of  that  fact,  so  they  want 
to  become  the  public’s  “trusted  source.’’  Just  take  a  look  at 
a  recent  PR  News  webinar  titled  “How  to  Build  a  Brand 
Newsroom  from  the  Ground  Up.” 

According  to  the  course’s  description,  “Our  trainers  \vi]\ 
also  demonstrate  how  to  create  and  distribute  polished 
content  and  how  to  become  a  trusted  source  of  information 
for  your  customers  and  your  industry.  You  need  an  opera¬ 
tion  that  generates  journalist-quality  content  in  a  timely 
fashion  that  is  flexible  and  can  stay  on  message.  You  need  a 
newsroom.” 

Journalists  reading  that  should  certainly  raise  their 
brows.  Here  we  have  a  PR  webinar  offering  lessons  on  how 
to  become  a  trusted  source  of  information  and  how  to  turn 
an  operation  into  a  newsroom.  We  already  have  trusted 
sources  of  information  (they’re  called  journalists);  we 
already  have  newsrooms  (it’s  called  the  media),  so  the  PR 
industry  needs  to  get  off  our  turf. 

Not  only  are  PR  reps  tr>ang  to  take  over  the  media’s 
role  of  pro\iding  trusted  information,  they’re  digging  their 
claws  into  the  shrinking  newsrooms. 

In  a  recent  Ragan  PR  Daily  article,  “Wliat  a  Changing 
Media  Landscape  Means  for  Marketers  and  PR  Pros,” 
Rebecca  Jo\Tier,  Metis  Communications  director  of  content 
serxices,  wTote,  “Staffs  are  smaller  than  ever,  which  means 
that  the  reporters  and  editors  still  on  payroll  at  some 
publications  are  tiying  to  do  far  more  xxith  far  less.  This  is 


why  so  many  journalists  who  once  would 
have  spoken  to  executives  as  sources  for 
their  oxxm  articles  now  ask  PR  contacts  to 
provide  those  pieces  as  contributed  content 
in.stead.” 

Joyner  continued,  “It’s  why  we  see  things 
like:  A  reporter  who  asks  us  to  suggest 
headlines  that  x\ill  help  him  break  onto  his 
publication’s  list  of  most-clicked  stories; 
an  editor  who  asks  us  to  draft  an  article 
that  will  run  under  her  byline;  a  group  of 
trade  publications  that  essentially  disap¬ 
pears  overnight;  (and)  erstwhile  reporters 
resurfacing  in  corporate  marketing  depart¬ 
ments.” 

It’s  true  that  the  media  industry^  is  going 
through  one  of  their  most  challenging  times 
ever,  but  despite  these  struggles,  journal¬ 
ists  must  not  give  in  to  the  easy  way  out. 

PR  reps  waiting  headlines  and  offering 
already-drafted  articles  to  editors  should 
not  become  the  future  of  journalism. 

In  a  Nieman  Lab  article  “A  Wave  of 
PR  Data,”  Jacob  Harris,  senior  software 
architect  at  the  New  York  Times,  recently 
wTOte  about  the  ‘Svave  of  bullshit  data”  be¬ 
ing  distributed  by  private  companies  just  so 
they  go  \iral  online. 

Harris  argued  that  these  stories  are  inac¬ 
curate  examples  of  “data  journalism.”  They 
“were  generated  by  companies  looking  for 
coverage  from  online  news  organizations. 
The  goal  is  a  \aral  feedback  loop,  w'here 
the  story  is  reaggregated  by  others,  the  site 
surges  in  its  organic  search  rankings,  and 
the  study  is  txveeted  for  days.” 

These  PR-driven  data  stories,  according 
to  Harris,  are  “perfectly  designed  to  exploit 
the  nature  of  modern  news  distribution 
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^  ^  $1  a  PR  specialist  made;  = 


($43i830  median  income),  B  reporter  - 
r  nia.de  71  cenfr  ($31,320)A'-fr^^?5i  ^  - 


Source:  us  Bureau  of  Labor  Statfstics  Occupationat  Employrnefit  Statistics:  Pew  Research  Center 
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online.” 

This  is  not  data  that  is  collected 
and  anah^ed  in  response  to  spe¬ 
cific  questions  and  whose  quality  is 
checked  before  publication,  but  pre¬ 
built  charts  pushed  to  news  organiza¬ 
tions  like  press  releases  and  targeted 
against  specific  topics  like  sex,  anxiety, 
and  shame  that  are  more  likely  to 
elicit  clicks,”  Harris  said. 


Despite  reports  that  trust  in  media 
is  at  an  all-time  low,  newspapers  must 
still  vet  the  data  for  the  public  or  else 
the  PR  industr>7  will  sw'oop  right  in. 

iournaliisni 

In  the  pcist,  if  a  business  w^anted  to 
get  their  new^s  out,  they  had  their  PR 
reps  contact  the  press,  and  the  press 
w'ould  decide  whether  or  not  to  move 


fonvard  on  the  stor>".  Now%  businesses 
are  bypassing  that  channel.  From  Mc¬ 
Donald’s  to  Coca-Cola,  businesses  are 
creating  their  owti  form  of  journalism 
called  brand  journalism. 

‘The  brand  framework  is  the  edito¬ 
rial  policy  that  defines  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  brand,  as  w'ell  as  the 
boundaries  within  w'hich  the  brand 
stories  are  created,”  Larr>'  Light,  CEO 


PR  Specialists  VS.  Reporteis  Over  Time 


Employee  Ratio  ' 

Number  of  PR  Specialists 
(for  every  one  reporter) 


In  2004 


Total  Employees 


Reporters 
'2004  52,550 
2013  43,630 


PR  Specialists  . 
2004  166,210 
2Q13  :  202,530 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Occupational  Employment  Statistics;  Pew  Research  Center 
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^  ^  ^There's  a  reason  why  journalists  call  the  PR 

V  ^  /  industry  “the  dark  side.” 


at  marketing  consultancy  Arcature 
and  f  ormer  global  chief  marketing 
officer  of  McDonald’s,  ^vrote  in  an 
Advei'tisinf:;  Age  article. 

Me  continued,  “The  concept  of 
brand  journalism  is  not  only  shaking 
up  traditional  ^^ews  of  brand  manage¬ 
ment,  it  is  also  shaking  up  traditional 
views  of  journalism.  Brand  journalism 
is  ev^olving  into  content  creation,  using 
journalistic  skills;  it  is  redefining  what 
news  is  and  how  it  should  be  commu¬ 
nicated  on  behalf  of  a  brand.” 

Brand  journalism  may  be  explod¬ 
ing  as  a  hot  marketing  strategy'  for 
companies,  but  just  because  it  has 
the  word  “journalism”  in  its  name 
doesn’t  mean  they’re  doing  the  same 
kind  of  work  as  journalists  working 
in  newsrooms. 

In  fact.  Light  suggested  in  his  article 
for  brand  management  to  “think  like 
a  journalist.”  If  that’s  the  case,  then 
these  brand  managers  masquerading 
as  journalists  should  know  they  need 
to  spend  time  researching  facts  and 
reporting  the  truth.  But  the  reality  is 
these  brand  managers  aren’t  doing  any 
of  these  things.  They’re  in  the  business 
of  sales— just  like  those  PR  reps— and 
they’re  not  serving  the  public,  they’re 
serving  the  organization  they’re  work¬ 
ing  for. 

But  if  you  ask  the  people  behind 
brandjournalists.com  if  brand  journal¬ 
ism  is  the  same  as  journalism,  their 
answer  would  be  “Absolutely.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  its  website,  “It’s  simply  another 
kind  of  journalism,  just  as  political 
journalism  is  journalism,  sports  jour¬ 
nalism  is  journalism,  blogs  on  local 
issues  are  journalism,  ev^en  Facebook 
posts  on  neighborhood  happenings 
are  journalism...  People  w^ho  use  jour¬ 
nalism  skills  to  tell  stories  on  compa¬ 
nies’  behalf  are  journalists,  and  anyone 
who  argues  otherwise  simply  hasn’t 
grasped  the  dimensions  of  the  new 


terrain  we’re  all  occupvang.  Because 
ultimately,  it’s  all  about  telling  stories 
aimed  at  specific  audiences.” 

Wliat  about  objectivity?  “A  fantasy,” 
they  say,  because  “the  practice  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  at  its  core,  is  about  earning 
and  keeping  a  reader’s  interest.” 

Wlien  you  look  at  the  big  picture, 
keeping  a  reader’s  interest  is  just  one 
small  factor  in  journalism.  But  as  the 
significance  of  stoiy^  clicks  and  website 
traffic  numbers  grovv'^s,  we  mustn’t  let 
these  brand  “journalists”  spin  their 
ovvTi  tales  of  what  the  definition  of 
journalism  really  is. 

Sadly,  the  reason  why  these  brand 
“journalists”  are  so  good  with  vv'ords 
is  because  many  of  them  are  former 
traditional  journalists,  who  under¬ 
stand  vv'hat  to  say  and  how  to  present 
information  in  a  way  that  could  pass 
off  as  journalism. 

Content  marketer  Marc  Covvlin 
vvTites  in  a  Thismoment  article,  ‘The 
term  ‘brand  journalism’  is  controver¬ 
sial  because  the  term  could  imply  that 
corporations  are  coopting  the  role  of 
traditional  news  media  organizations.” 
He  believes  that  even  though  brand 
journalists  and  traditional  journalists 
stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the  fence, 
they  are  still  veiy'  similar. 

“Whether  you  are  a  journalist  work¬ 
ing  for  the  New  York  Times  or  a  brand 
journalist  working  for  IBM,  you  are 
in  the  business  of  telling  stories  that 
resonate  with  your  audience,”  he  said. 

But  I  believe  if  you  ask  that  Times 
journalist  and  that  IBM  journalist 
the  kind  of  stories  they’re  working  on, 
the  topics  and  reporting  skills  would 
be  vastly  different.  While  the  Times 
journalist  has  to  remain  objective  as 
he  seeks  the  truth  and  facts,  the  IBM 
journalist  has  no  problem  creating 
a  one-sided  story  that  only  seeks  to 
paint  his  company  in  a  positwe  light 
and  make  his  boss  happy. 


Does  that  sound  like  journalism  to 
you? 

You  can't  spell  press  without  PR 

No  matter  how  hard  they  try  to 
pass  off  the  work  they  do  as  journal¬ 
ism,  no  matter  how  much  they  w'^ant 
to  become  the  public’s  trusted  source 
of  information,  PR  reps  will  nev'^er  be 
able  to  take  over  for  journalists.  They 
can  tr>'  to  sway  journalists  with  free 
NBA  tickets  (bit.ly/lGMXSie)  and 
wear  their  “I  Practice  PR,  Therefore  I 
Am”  (bit.ly/lBrmZ6o)  T-shirts,  but  it 
doesn’t  change  the  fact  that  “PR  was 
built  on  the  simple  tasks  of  salesman¬ 
ship  and  persuasion,  underpinned  by 
feudal  loyalty  to  clients’.”  (Tim  Burt, 
Journalism  and  PR:  News  Media  and. 
Public  Relations  in  the  Digital  Age  by 
.lohn  Lloyd  and  Laura  Toogood) 

The  digital  revolution  allows  PR 
reps  to  go  around  reporters  and  share 
stories  on  social  media  platforms, 
passing  it  off  as  news.  The  scar>'  part  is 
the  majority  of  the  public  do  consume 
this  information  as  news.  It’s  up  to 
journalists  to  help  the  public  decipher 
w'^hat  is  newsw'^orthj'  and  what  is  biisi- 
cally  BS,  so  we  can’t  allow  PR  reps  to 
dictate  our  stories. 

There’s  a  reason  why  journalists  call 
the  PR  industry^  “the  dark  side.”  Where 
journalism’s  goal  is  to  shed  light  and 
serv^e  others,  the  goal  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  is  to  manipulate;  it’s  a  self-serv^- 
ing  industry  that  only  worries  about 
promoting  a  brand  and  image. 

The  relationship  between  journal¬ 
ists  and  PR  reps  wall  always  remain 
thorny.  In  this  age  of  declining  rev¬ 
enue  and  smaller  newsrooms,  jour¬ 
nalists  must  continue  to  stand  their 
ground.  They  can’t  idly  stand  by  as  PR 
flacks  try  to  invade  the  news  indust^v^ 
Instead,  journalists  must  push  them 
right  back  across  the  line  where  they 
belong.  ■ 
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What’s  the  diffetence  between  social  media  and  your 
hometown  newspaper?  That’s  easy.  Your  hometown 
newspaper  must  be  accountable  to  the  people  it  serves. . . 


comments  contfrom  page  6 
desk-to-satellite-to-home-and-office, 
and  right  now  it’s  impossible  to  know 
what’s  fact  and  what’s  fiction.  Be  as¬ 
sured,  social  media  is  dominated 
by  fiction.  What’s  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  social  media  and  your  home¬ 
town  newspaper?  That’s  easy.  Your 
hometown  newspaper  must  be  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  people  it  serx^es... So¬ 
cial  media  is  wuth  us,  unfortunately, 
but  you  don’t  have  to  be  a  slave  to  its 
daily  feed  of  frenzy.  If  you  must  read 
the  stuff  being  put  out  by  all  the  news 
wannabes,  question  what’s  in  front  of 
you.  Ask  why?  Who  said  so?  Where 
did  they  get  their  information?  How 
do  I  know  they  are  accurate  in  what 
they  report?  Where  is  their  authen¬ 
tication/verification?  Who  are  their 
sources?  Who  checks  their  facts?  If 
you  do  the  above,  you  will  be  able  to 
dismiss  the  vast  network  of  misin¬ 
formation  fed  to  America  hour  after 


hour,  and  day  after  day.  In  doing  so, 
you  will  find  peace  of  mind  and  the 
ability  to  once  again  realize  that  all 
doesn’t  need  to  be  presented  as  a 
Hollywood  script. 

WAYNE  DOMINOWSKI 

SERGEANT  BLUFF  (IOWA)  ADVOCATE  EDITOR 
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Use  this  site  for 
images  free  of  charge 

Editors  should  be  aware  that  images 
from  Wikimedia  Commons  (com- 
mons.wikimedia.org),  which  are 
primarily  intended  for  use  on  Wiki¬ 


pedia,  can  be  used  free  of  charge,  but 
only  if  they  are  properly  credited. 
(“Digital  Publishing:  Publishing  Di¬ 
lemma,”  March  2015)  This  does  not 
apply  to  images  hosted  by  Wikipedia 
unless  the  image  is  freely  licensed. 

In  general,  when  you  click  on  an  im¬ 
age  on  Wikipedia,  you  wall  be  taken 
to  a  page  that  includes  a  link  to  a 
full-size  version  of  the  image  and  a 
note  indicating  whether  the  image  is 
freely  licensed  or  is  only  available  for 
“fair  use.” 

NIGEL  ALLEN 
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community  behind  the  paywall 
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The  search  for  a  solution  to  generating  revenue  online  has 
taken  publishers  and  readers  behind  paywalls— from  free 
and  open  websites  to  different  payment  plans— but  the  key 
to  retaining  and  gaining  audiences  and  paid  subscribers  might  not  be 
how  readers  are  getting  their  news,  but,  a  more  obvious  answer  is  what 
they  are  getting  out  of  it:  the  value  of  the  content. 

With  so  much  information  out  there,  the  reai  seiling  point  for  newspa¬ 
pers  should  be  the  quality  of  the  content  and  the  sense  of  community 
readers  can  achieve  by  subscribing. 


THE  UPS  AND  DOWNS 

In  1997,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  launched  the  first  national 
newspaper  paywall,  charging  $50  a  year  for  a  WSJ.com 
subscription.  Since  then,  the  Journal  has  been  able  to  keep 
their  paj'wall  in  place.  However,  not  every  newspaper  (national, 
regional  or  local)  has  been  able  to  say  the  same. 

After  implementing  TimesSelect  in  2005,  a  program  that 
charged  customers  $49.95  a  year  for  online  access  to  columns  and 
to  the  paper’s  archives,  the  New  York  Times  removed  the  pa>wall 
and  stopped  charging  customers  for  online  use  only  two  years 
later. 

According  to  reports,  the  Times  said  they  nixed  TimesSelect 
because  the  paper’s  paid  subscriber  base  was  low  compared  to 
the  growth  of  their  online  advertising.  However,  the  Times  isn’t 
alone.  Other  newspapers  have  been  experimenting  with  hard  and 
metered  paywalls  as  well. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  first  established  their  hard  pa>wall 
in  2011  after  some  hesitation,  only  to  later  change  the  paywall’s 
model  to  a  soft  (or  metered)  paywall  in  2013. 

So  why  do  digital  paywalls  work  for  some  newspapers  and  not 
others?  What  is  it  about  the  Journal  that  has  allowed  them  to 
maintain  their  paywall? 

Suzi  Watford,  chief  marketing  officer  of  Dow  Jones,  said  it’s 
about  content  that’s  worth  paying  for. 

“I  think  the  investment  in  quality  journalism,  the  scoops,  the 
stories,  the  experience  around  the  product,  all  of  that  is  worth 
paying  for.. .For  us  when  we  think  about  subscription  we  think 
about  the  value  of  the  overall  bundle.  So,  at  the  heart  of  that  is  the 
content... and  how  people  read  it,”  she  said.  “It’s  about  e.xperience 
of  the  subscription,  the  people  that  are  in  that  community  sharing 
the  same  kind  of  ambitions.” 

Four  years  after  the  Times  removed  its  TimesSelect  program. 


the  newspaper  resurrected  another 
pajavall  in  2011.  This  time  the  paper 
implemented  a  soft  subscription  mod¬ 
el  for  their  entire  website,  allowing 
readers  up  to  20  articles  per  month 
until  being  prompted  to  pay  for  a  sub¬ 
scription  (that  number  later  changed 
to  10  articles  per  month  in  2012). 

This  model  has  been  more  success¬ 
ful  for  the  Times  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers  alike. 

According  to  an  International  News 
Media  Association  study  published  in 
November  2014, 45  global  newspaper 
companies  polled— ranging  from  local 
newspapers  to  metro  dailies—  found 
that  metered  paywalls  are  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  hard  paywalls  in  terms 
of  retention  rates  among  readers. 
Newspapers  using  a  metered  paywall 
reported  retention  rates  of  an  average 
of  58.5  percent  compared  to  newspa¬ 
pers  using  a  hard  paywall  reporting 
only  15  to  20  percent  retention  rates. 

However,  the  level  of  success  and 
what  works  best  might  be  different 
depending  on  the  newspaper’s  size, 
audience  and  even  location.  How  can 
smaller,  local  newspapers  compete  in 


Suzi  Watford,  chief  marketing  officer  of  Dow 
Jones 
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the  Rutland  Herald 


the  industry  market? 

Rob  Mitchell,  editor  and  online  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Rutland  Herald  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  mirrored  Watford’s  thoughts:  the 
key  to  getting  readers  to  come  back  and 
pay  for  a  subscription  is  the  relation¬ 
ship  betw'^een  the  reader  the  newspaper 
and  the  value  of  the  content  provided. 

“If  people  don’t  perceive  the  value, 
and  people  don’t  value  the  habit,  they 
won’t  pay  for  it,”  he  said. 

'fhe  Herald  implemented  their  hard 
payw^all  in  October  2010  and  has  since 
seen  a  rise  in  retention.  Yet,  it  wasn’t 
always  that  way.  Mitchell  said  within 
the  first  three  months  of  implementing 
the  paywall,  the  paper  received  some 
backlash  from  readers,  and  online  page 
\iews  dropped  by  45  percent. 

“People  were  calling  and  emailing, 
sa>ing  we  were  idiots,  and  worse,  that 
they  would  never  pay  a  cent,”  he  said. 

However,  some  readers  were  in  favor 
of  the  paywall,  calling  it  a  smart  busi¬ 
ness  move.  Mitchell  said  page  views 
now  have  since  increased  to  about  95 
percent  pre-pa>'wail  wth  46,500  online 
subscribers,  almost  three  times  their 
paid  print  circulation. 

“If  you’re  not  investing  in  the  news¬ 


room,  and  not  creating  compelling  stories,  following  things  that 
no  one  else  can  or  will,  people  just  won’t  pay  for  it,”  said  Mitch¬ 
ell.  ”So  I  think  the  paywall  is  not  the  end— it’s  a  means  to  sup¬ 
port  quality  journalism,  and  quality  journalism  is  what  will  make 
a  pa>^vall  a  success.” 

Not  only  has  the  business  model  evolved  over  the  last  few  years, 
but  the  name  and  definition  of  a  “paywall”  has  shifted. 

At  the  Journal,  Watford  said,  “It’s  a  term  that  has  become  an 
industry  norm  no  doubt  so  it’s  an  easy  shortcut  to  differentiate 
between  free  and  paid,  but  we  prefer  to  think  about  subscription 
and  membership.  Paywall  sounds  transactional,  which  it  is,  but  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that’s  where  it  ends  as  it’s  the  start  of 
the  customer  experience  and  journey.” 

Mitchell  said  the  Herald  has  “steered  away  from  it,  mostly 
because  almost  any  layperson  has  no  idea  what  a  paywall  is.  So, 
internally  we  refer  to  it  as  a  paywall,  and  when  we’re  talking  to 
colleagues,  but  externally,  we  generally  say  ‘paid  online  content’ 
or  ‘online  subscriptions’  or  ‘digital  subscriptions.’  There  is  also  a 
somewhat  negative  connotation  to  the  word  ‘wall,’  and  that  prob¬ 
ably  has  something  to  do  with  it.  But  really  the  reason  is  that  our 
community,  by  and  large,  doesn’t  know  what  a  ‘paywall’  is.  They 
do,  however,  understand  Avithout  explanation  ‘online  subscrip¬ 
tion.’” 


IT  PAYS  TO  BE  A  MEMBER 

It  isn’t  only  the  paywall  that  pays  off.  Creating  a  sense  of  com¬ 
munity  takes  more  than  simply  building  a  wall  around  the 
readers.  Membership  programs— offering  members  discount, 
tickets,  special  events,  and  more  content  or  access  to  archives — 
has  added  to  the  value  Mitchell  described  as  so  critical  to  reader- 
ship  retention. 

“The  last  five  years’  experience  has  made  us  humble  enough 
to  go  seek  new  ways  to  be  part  of  our  communities.  That’s  really 
what  we  do,  create  a  community  connected  by  geography,  and  I 
think  advertisers  and  readers  will  pay  for  that  in  some  way,”  he 
said. 

Last  September,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  launched  WSJ+,  a  free 
addition  to  subscribers  offering  discounts  and  tickets;  but  more, 
the  new  membership  program  offers  readers  the  chance  to  meet 
reporters,  \dsit  the  newsroom  and  attend  exclusive  events— all  in 
the  name  of  community. 

“I  think  people  have  always  had  relationships  with  their 
newspapers.  People  have  been  used  to  writing  into  newspapers  or 
going  to  them  for  what  to  do  or  where  to  eat... so  I  really  think  it 
makes  sense  for  newspapers  to  do  these  kinds  of  things,”  Watford 
said  about  the  new  membership  program.  “People  read  their 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  PAYWALLS 


M  JANUARY  1997  The  Wall  Street  Journal  launches 
the  first  national  newspaper  paywall,  charging  $50  per 
year. 

■  AUGUST  2003  The  Los  Angeles  Times  be¬ 
gins  charging  readers  $4.95  a  nnonth  for  online  access 
to  its  entertainnnent  section. 

-m  MAY  2005  The  L.A.  Times  drops  its  paywall  after 
a  reported  97  percent  drop  in  readership  of  affected 
content. 

«  SEPTEMBER  2005  The  New  York  Times  introduces 
TimesSelect,  charging  a  $50-annual-fee  paywall. 

^  SEPTEMBER  2007  The  New  York  Times  drops 
TimesSelect. 

■  OCTOBER  2007  The  Financial  Times,  which  began 
charging  for  content  in  2001,  is  the  first  to  adopt  a  "me¬ 
tered  model"  paywall. 

-m  OCTOBER  2009  Newsday  introduces  a  pay- 
wall  charging  $5  a  week  or  $260  a  year. 

-m  JANUARY  2011  The  New  York  Times  resurrects  its 
paywall.  this  time  implementing  a  metered  paywall  for 
all  online  content. 

■  JULY  2012  The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  drops  their 
print-only  subscriptions  and  announces  there  will  no 
longer  be  a  surcharge  for  access  to  digital  platforms. 

■  AUGUST  2013  The  Toronto  Star  launches  a  digital 
paywall,  charging  digital-only  subscribers  just  under  $5 
per  month. 

^  MARCH  2015  The  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times  Union 

launches  a  paywall  subscriber  program. 

-■  MARCH  2015  Cox  Media  Group  changes  its  hard 
paywall  to  a  metered  paywall  for  its  four  newspaper 
sites. 

-■  APRIL  2015  The  Toronto  Star  drops  its  digital 
paywall. 

^  APRIL  2015  The  Winnipeg  Free  Press  launches 

a  new  paywall  allowing  readers  to  pay  for  individual 
articles,  charging  readers  21  cents  for  every  article  or 
$13.47  per  month  for  a  subscription. 


Sources:  The  Week.  Newspaper  Association  of  America.  Net- 
NewsCheck.  Poynter 


newspaper  in  order  to  get  inspiration... The  ability  of 
the  Journal  to  either  get  access  to  exclusive  events, 
behind  the  scenes,  people  are  fascinated  about  how 
the  paper  works  and  seeing  journalists  in  action,  all 
that  stutf  just  builds  on  the  fact  that  people  have  a 
deep  relationship  with  their  new^spaper.  It’s  w'hat 
you  love  coming  to  life,  and  w'e’re  gi\ing  you  more 
than  that.” 

i'he  program  promotes  a  dialogue  with  readers, 
opening  up  the  Journal  newsroom  for  tours  and  for 
a  chance  to  meet  the  reporters  and  editors,  creating 
deeper  relationship  and  a  sense  of  community  with 
the  newspaper. 

“You  have  to  go  deeper  into  content  and  making  it 
a  live  experience.  It’s  the  fact  that  w^e  can  get  access 
to  these  events  or  brilliant  offers,  and  then  it’s  that 


connection  between  the  readers  and  the  waiters,  but 
also  the  readers  and  the  other  readers,  and  I  think  if 
you’re  a  Journal  subscriber,  you’ve  probably  got  a  lot 
in  common  in  terms  of  w'hat  you  want  to  talk  about 
with  another  Journal  subscriber,”  said  Watford. 

With  712,000  digital  subscribers  and  nearly  2.2 
million  total  subscribers,  the  Journal  promotes  their 
new^  membership  program  in  their  digital  and  print 
products,  but  also  sends  out  a  weekly  email  high¬ 
lighting  what’s  new'  in  the  programs,  Watford  said. 

Although  the  program  is  less  than  a  year  old, 
she  said  the  events  program  has  really  taken  off  in 
New'  York,  w'here  the  newspaper  is  published.  They 
include  a  couple  of  events  each  week  ranging  from 
new'sroom  tours,  Internet  get-togethers  w'ith  report¬ 
ers,  and  access  to  local  galleries  and  restaurants. 

“It  is  a  big  program  and  it’s  growing  rapidly.  The 
challenge  for  us  is  to  make  enough  events  for  the  de¬ 
mand,”  Watford  said.  “We’re  tiying  to  keep  us  w'ith 
the  demand  because  w'e’d  like  to  meet  with  subscrib¬ 
ers  across  the  country',  not  just  in  New'  York.” 

And  the  paper  is  already  on  top  of  that  mission.  In 
February',  the  Joui'ual  became  the  first  new'spaper  to 
roll  out  their  membership  program  on  a  global  scale, 
launching  in  places  like  Hong  Kong  and  London. 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

Still,  with  so  much  buzz  around  membership 
programs  and  paywalls,  there  are  other  w'ays  the 
industry'  has  been  e.xperimenting  with  payment 
and  subscription  methods  in  order  to  gamer  more 
revenue. 

Micropayments  (purchasing  an  indhidual  article 
for  a  lesser  price  rather  than  paying  for  a  monthly 
or  annual  subscription)  are  beginning  to  make  their 
w'ay  into  the  forefront  of  the  conversation. 

New's  oi’ganizations  such  as  the  New  York  Times, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  Washin^on  Post 
have  plans  to  work  with  Blendle,  a  Dutch  company 
offering  readers  the  micropayment  option  for  their 
ncw's  consumption. 

Mike  Gehl,  president  of  iMoneza  (imoneza. 
com),  a  technology  company  with  pa>ment  gatew'ay 
software  offering  new'spaper  the  ability  to  imple¬ 
ment  micropa>ments,  compares  micropaymcnts  for 
new'spapers  to  iTunes  song  purchases,  and  how'  the 
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iMoneza  is  a  technology  company  offering  newspaper  publishers  the  option  of 
micropayments. 


ability  to  purchase  one  song  rather 
than  an  entire  album  revolutionized 
the  music  industry. 

He  believes  something  similar  could 
happen  with  newspapers  because 
micropa}Tnents  cater  to  what  people 
actually  want. 

“The  younger  generation,  millenni- 
als  in  particular,  want  choices  and  this 
means  paying  for  things  they  read  and 
not  pacing  for  the  things  they  don’t 
read.  Many  people  are  just  too  busy  to 
read  most  of  a  newspaper  on  a  daily 
biisis  and  their  interests  too  varied  to 
choose  just  one  or  two  magazines  to 
read,”  Gehl  said. 

Wliile  it  may  seem  as  though  this 
t>T)e  of  payment  doesn’t  exactly  build  a 
relationship  between  newspapers  and 
readers,  Gehl  said  it’s  still  about  the 
value. 

“If  the  content  is  valuable  enough, 
people  will  pay  for  it,”  he  said.  ‘To  sus¬ 
tain  growth,  newspapers  need  better 
more  unique  stories  and  better  more 
unique  information.  This  means  that 
editorial  has  to  spend  more  time  per 
story,  which  is  the  opposite  of  what  is 
happening.  Editorial  is  trimming  staff 
and  reducing  time  spent  per  article  in 
order  to  cut  cost.  The  problem  is  short 
stories  with  little  to  no  information  are 
not  worth  reading  or  paying  for.  And 
what  little  information  in  these  stories 
can  easily  be  found  elsewhere  on  the 
Internet.” 


Gehl  believes  successful  pawalls 
are  only  part  of  the  solution  for 
newspapers,  but  that  giving  readers 
fle.xibility  to  only  pay  for  what  they 
want  is  important  as  well.  In  addition, 
micropayments  might  also  result  in 
full-time  subscribers. 

‘The  subscription  price  should 
be  based  off  the  price  of  indhidual 
articles,  not  the  other  way  around.  (It) 
should  be  low  enough,  so  the  read¬ 
ers  feel  like  they  are  getting  a  deal  for 
purchasing  all  content  in  bulk,”  he 
explained.  “Why  do  I  shop  at  Costco? 
Because  I  feel  like  I’m  getting  a  deal. 
The  bulk  package  price  is  better  than 
the  smaller  package  price.  This  circles 
back  to  the  need  for  micropayments. 
Publishers  who  charge  subscriptions 
for  their  content  is  like  forcing  people 
to  shop  at  Costco.  For  some  people  it 
works  to  shop  at  Costco,  but  others 
just  don’t  need  that  much  mayon¬ 
naise.” 

Wliile  there  may  be  no  one-size- 
fits  all  solution  to  generating  online 
revenue  for  newspapers,  a  few  com¬ 
mon  threads  become  clear.  Wearing 
through  large,  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  newspapers  like  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  smaller,  local  papers  like 
the  Rutland  Herald,  finding  a  irinning 
strateg}'^  comes  from  investing  in  qual¬ 
ity  journalism  and  building  a  strong 
relationship  and  community  with  the 
readers.  ■ 
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One  millennial  busts 
through  6  myths 


i:  itP  I  MAY  201, 
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By  Chandler  Fleming 

Millennials  are  a  hot  topic  at  the  moment, 
and  with  good  reason.  Numbering  about  80 
million,  individuals  born  between  the  years 
1980  and  2000  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  to  society.  Of  particular  interest  is 
how  millennials  interact  with  media  and  their 
potential  impact  on  the  news  market.  Most 
people  seem  to  think  that  millennials  are 
^andoning  print  for  online  publications,  but 
?his  really  the  case? 

^re  millennials  too  cheap  to  pay  for  news- 
)ers?  Is  social  media  leading  to  the  de- 
ie  of  humanity?  Is  this  generation  a  little 
preoccupied  with  themselves  to  care 
their  surroundings?  The  following  are 
imon  myths  about  millennials  and 
jdia,  and  my  effort— as  a  millennial— to 
whether  or  not  they’re  accurate. 


‘‘MILLENNIALS 
HATE  TRADITIONAL 
MEDIA.” 


FALSE.  Even  though  millennials  may  not  be  the  most 
popular  demographic  wth  legacy  news  outlets  (nor 
is  it  our  preferred  method  of  information),  we  cer¬ 
tainly  don’t  hate  it.  In  fact,  Arbitron  data  suggests 
that  millennials  are  heightening  their  radio  use  while 
other  generations  are  decreasing.  Also,  Scarborough 
Research  has  uncovered  that  more  than  half  of  the  mil¬ 
lennial  population  polled  (about  57  percent  of 200,000 
participants)  read  either  an  online  or  print  news  sub¬ 
scription  over  a  week  period. 

Now,  although  millennial  readership  does  exist,  it’s 
nowhere  near  as  frequent  as  older  generations  when  it 
comes  to  heavy  reading.  Yet,  this  is  not  to  say  that  we 
have  abandoned  print  news  completely.  The  New  York 
Times  maintains  that  one  out  of  10  of  its  print  subscrib¬ 
ers  are  between  the  ages  of  18  and  24,  and  its  website 
enjoys  millions  of  millennial  visitors  each  month. 
Perhaps  then  millennials  have  just  shifted  to  the  online 
ofterings,  not  completely  abandoning  news  overall. 

Contrarv^  to  popular  belief,  not  all  of  us  prefer  videos,  photos  and  GIFs  in  our  digital  news. 
Interestingly  enough,  many  millennials  like  our  online  news  to  resemble  print  media.  We  want 
clean,  efficient  reading  that  provides  the  information  we  seek  without  having  to  scroll  past 
images  and  pause  automatic  videos.  Just  because  we’re  young  doesn’t  mean  we  don’t  know 
how  to  read.  And  just  because  we  prefer  the  Internet  doesn’t  mean  we  don’t  like  reading  about 
what’s  happening  in  the  world  around  us,  we  just  like  reading  about  it  a  little  bit  differently. 

Unlike  past  generations,  we  now  have  multiple  platforms  that  can  be  used  to  connect  with 
people,  places,  and  events.  We  are  avv^are  of  the  alternatives  to  print  media,  most  especially 
the  digital  v'^ersions,  and  since  the  Internet  is  probably  not  going  away  any  time  soon,  we’ve 
embraced  it. 


“MILLENNIALS  ARE  CHEAP  SO  THEY 
"fONT  PAY  FOR  NEWSPAPERS.” 


FALSE  (SORT  OF).  Tliis  isn’t  quite  fair  considering  the  circumstances  we  were  raised  in.  Not  only 
hav'e  we  inherited  an  economic  situation  likely  to  cause  many  more  years  of  struggling,  but  we 
have  to  accept  the  reality  of  student  loans  forever  looming  over  us  for  a  degree  we  desperately 
need  in  the  hope  that  we  can  find  a  decent  job. 

Pity  part>'  aside,  millennials  actually  aren’t  as  cheap  as  people  seem  to  think  we  are.  In  an  article 
for  Nieman  Lab,  media  analyst  Ken  Doctor  projects  that  millennials  will  “spend  $200  billion  an- 
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So-called  “digital  natives”  often  use  multiple 
platforms  to  get  their  news.^ 


nually  by  2017  (and  $10  trillion  in  their  lifetime)  in  the  U.S.  alone.”  In  addition,  a 
recent  report  by  Deloitte  states  that  millennials  in  North  America  will  spend  $62 
billion  on  media  this  year  alone.  The  catch?  Tlie  same  report  concedes  that  the  aver¬ 
age  millennial  wll  only  use  $19  towards  purchasing  newspapers.  And  herein  lies 
the  problem:  millennials  aren’t  necessarily  cheap,  they  just  don’t  want  to  spend  their 
money  on  traditional  media.  And  who  can  blame  us  when  there  are  multiple  ways 
to  find  out  the  same  information  for  free? 

'rhe  challenge  then  becomes  attracting  millennials  with  content  they 
nect  to  on  a  level  deep  enough  to  warrant  paying  for  it.  It  sounds; 
than  done.  But  it  can  indeed  be  done.  Especially  G^^idg^ghow  a  maj6n!||g|fo 
my  generation  values  experiences  over  products  to  the  report 

‘How  Millennials  Could  Upend  Wall  Street  and  CorporateAa|||»rica”  by  Morley^ 
Winograd  and  Michael  Hais,  “Almost  two-thirds  (64  perccnt^fc^millennials  said 
they  would  rather  make  $40,000  a  year  at  a  job  they  love  thai^Bto0,000  year  at 
a  job  they  think  is  boring.”  Millennials  are  not  opposed  to  sper^B|  money,  even 
on  traditional  media,  as  long  as  they  have  a  good  reason  for  doiiiSfe. 


i^iFALSE.  Although  social  media  has  proven  to  be 
’  wer>'  influential  informing  millennials  about  deci¬ 
sions  regarding  the  purchasing  of  products  (who 
doesn’t  trust  their  friend  to  recommend  the  best 
local  Italian  place  for  dinner?),  it  is  not  trusted 
nearly  as  much  as  legitimate  news  sources. 

According  to  a  Nielsen  study  of  media  reliability, 
about  60  percent  of  millennials  consider  their  local 
newspapers  and  corresponding  websites  “trustwor¬ 
thy,”  while  only  43  percent  answered  the  same  of 
social  media  sites.  So  don’t  worry,  even  though  we 
log  countless  hours  on  those  little  apps,  most  of  us 
still  believe  newspapers  to  be  more  credible. 

This  perceived  addiction  to  social  media  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  stereotypes  about  millen¬ 
nials.  I  know,  I  know.  You’re  wondering  how  I 
could  be  an  impartial  observer  when  I  probably 
have  every  social  media  account  under  the  sun. 
Well,  you’d  be  right  because  to  date  I  have  Face- 
book,  Instagram,  Snapchat  and  Tumblr  profiles. 
(Fun  fact:  I  didn’t  actually  set  any  up  myself.  The 
perks  of  having  a  very  social  best  friend  I  sup¬ 
pose).  Still,  as  far  as  social  media  goes,  millennials 
basically  own  it.  The  creators  of  the  previously 
mentioned  sites  are  all  millennials,  and  we  are  the 
first  generation  to  really  embrace  it— -for  better 


or  worse  is  still  up  for  debate.  Yet, 
this  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  the  only 
generation  to  adopt  selfies  and  status 
updates:  The  Pew  Research  Internet 
Project  learned  that  the  89  percent 
participation  last  year  amongst  18 
to  29  year-olds  is  only  a  few  points 
higher  than  the  82  percent  of  people 
between  the  ages  of  30  and  49. 

Either  way,  social  media  is  prob¬ 
ably  here  to  stay  and  maybe  that’s  a 
good  thing.  After  all,  many  popular 
social  media  sites  are  actually  very 
adept  at  quickly  spreading  infor¬ 
mation.  Social  media  is  no  longer 
only  about  what  your  neighbor  ate 
for  breakfast,  Facebook  includes  a 
news  column  and  the  ability  to  share 
stories  with  friends,  while  Twitter  is 
fast  and  unforgiving  with  how  it  can 
get  things  trending.  Instead  of  dis¬ 
missing  social  media  as  a  narcissist’s 
dream  come  true,  traditional  media 
companies  would  do  well  to  harness 
the  influence  they  are  capable  of 
providing  over  the  public. 
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LLENNIALS 
E  IMPATIENT/ 
AZY  AND  WANT 
INFORMATION  AS 
PASTAS  POSSIBLE.” 


FALSE.  I  don’t  believe  this 
trait  is  exclusive  to  millen- 
nials  an^TUore.  Yes,  it  seems 
like  younger  generations  are 
quicker  to  change  stations 
when  there  is  a  commercial, 
and  I  find  my  own  eyes  grow 
\\'ider  ^\^th  impatience  when 
a  website  takes  just  a  bit  too 
long  to  fully  load,  but  ef¬ 
ficiency  is  not  something  to 
be  ignored.  In  this  new  age  of  technology,  eveiy'one  has  become 
accustomed  to  a  certain  pace  of  life,  not  just  millennials. 

The  problem  I,  and  others  I’m  sure,  have  noticed  ^vith  many 
news  publications  lately  is  the  monopolistic  tendency  to  suck  the 
life  out  of  a  stoly^  Having  the  same  sites  and  networks  cover  each 
new  detail  in  a  topic  for  weeks  may  educate  me  thoroughly  on 
one  subject,  but  it  also  leads  to  deprivation  of  other  stories.  This  is 
something  that  many  start-ups  do  not  have  to  face,  as  there  always 
seems  to  be  an  endless  stream  of  information  fio^ving  every  hour 
of  the  day. 

\\Tiat  some  people  don’t  consider  when  labeling  millennials 
“impatient”  or  “lazy”  is  the  quality  of  information  they  are  absorb¬ 
ing.  Yes,  we  may  want  things  fast,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  we’ll  take 
whatever  we  find  first.  In  reality,  we  don’t  just  want  the  informa¬ 
tion;  we  want  the  H^ht  information.  A  study  by  YPulse  reveals 
that  two-thirds  of  millennials  would  prefer  to  be  the  last  to  know 
something  as  long  as  the  information  was  correct.  Being  the  last 
person  to  know?  Quite  a  healthy  display  of  patience  I  think. 


TRUE.  But  so  is  eveiy'one  else.  It’s  2015, 
we  have  devices  that  can  contact  some¬ 
one  If  om  across  the  globe,  tell  us  the 
weather  at  that  exact  moment,  direct 
you  towards  any  destination,  take  high 
quality  photos  and  talk  back... all  fitting 
in  the  palm  of  a  hand.  Perhaps  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  millennials  are  much  more 
engaged  with  technology'  because  most 
of  us  gre\v  up  with  it,  learning  how  to 
use  it  as  children.  As  w'e  developed,  so 
did  technology.  For  this  reason,  w'e  are 
more  comfortable  using  it  (Ill  never  tire 
of  my  mom’s  awe  at  how  fast  I  can  type 
a  text  message).  But  we  are  not  alone. 
While  it  is  true  that  millennials  largely 
get  our  ne\vs  on  digital  platforms.  Pew 
Research  Center  suggests  that  almost 
eveiy  demographic,  regardless  of  gender, 
education,  salary',  race  or  age— except 
seniors— use  computers  and  phones 
to  get  their  news.  'Fherefore,  it’s  not  so 
much  millennials  indi\idually  who  have 
reserved  the  domination  over  technol¬ 
ogy',  rather  it  just  so  happ>ens  that  w'e 
adapted  to  the  age  in  w'hich  we  were 
bom. 

It’s  this  position  as  “digital  natives,” 
a  popular  term  for  young  millenni¬ 
als  that  gives  media  companies  the 
perfect  opportunity  to  use  us  to  their 
advantage.  Our  familiarity  w'ith  the 
Internet  allows  us  to  easily  share  by 
tw'eeting,  posting,  pinning,  reblog¬ 
ging,  etc.  It’s  just  easier  for  us  and 
more  efficient  for  everyone  else.  We’re 
not  ignoring  new'spapers  on  purpose; 
they’re  just  no  longer  our  native 
tongue.  Not  that  w'e  aren’t  capable 
and  even  ^villing  to  leam  this  endan¬ 
gered  language,  but  it  is  probably  bet¬ 
ter  to  start  shifting  to  where  the  future 
consumer  is  located  than  waiting  for 
them  to  maybe,  possibly,  doubtfully 
return  to  you. 
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FALSE.  Each  younf;  generation  is  com¬ 
prised  of  a  fair  amount  of  selfishness 
and  entitlement  (the  lack  of  wasdom 
and  life  experience  will  do  that  to  you), 
but  millennials  are  actually  the  most 
socially  conscious  and  charitable  gen¬ 
eration  yet.  Even  staring  straight  at  a 
future  teeming  with  political  dhisions, 
loft}’  unemploMnent.  and  a  stagnant 
economy,  millennials  continue  to 
be  hopelessly  optimistic  (even  more 
impressive— delusional?— considering 


Why  was  Hie  started?  what’s  happening  in  the  do  you  think  a  strong 

Mic  was  started  in  world  and  hungry  to  social  media  presence 

2011  because  no  media  make  an  impact.  Young  Is  important  to  reach- 

organization  was  truly  people  now  have  a  place  ing  this  generation? 

capturing  the  sensibility  to  go  for  news,  analysis.  First  and  foremost, 
of  our  generation.  Mil-  and  perspective  on  all  our  co-founders  (Chris 

lennials  are  the  largest  of  the  issues  they  care  Altchek  and  Jake  Horow- 

generation  in  history,  about— from  global  itz)  recognized  that  there 

and  they  are  also  incred-  affairs  and  politics  to  was  an  opportunity  to 

ibiy  diverse,  educated,  music,  relationships,  and  reach  the  tens  of  millions 

and  civically-engaged.  science.  of  young  people  who 

We  came  of  age  after  were  interested  in  stay- 

9/11  and  during  the  Iraq  What  would  you  say  ing  informed  about  the 

War,  financial  crisis,  and  are  the  ma^or  factors  world.  There  are  a  ton  of 

the  Arab  Spring.  We’re  that  have  contributed  stereotypes  about  young 

deeply  passionate  about  to  NIC’s  success?  And  people,  but  most  of  them 


are  not  accurate.  For  too 
long,  established  outlets 
were  ignoring  or  dismiss¬ 
ing  young  people  as  a 
potential  audience,  while 
newer  digital  outlets  were 
assuming  that  we  weren’t 
interested  in  coverage 
of  serious  topics.  We 
bet  that  young  people 
were  actually  looking  for 
serious  coverage,  and  we 
were  right. 

Secondly,  the  way  that 
people  consume  media 
has  fundamentally  shift¬ 
ed.  Ten  years  ago,  you’d 
pick  up  a  print  newspaper 
or  magazine.  Five  years 
ago,  you  might  search 
for  the  latest  news  story 
on  Google  and  click  on 
whatever  link  appeared 
first.  Now,  most  people 
are  reading  things  that 
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Millennials  like  their  self  ies,  but  also  care  about  the  world. 


we  will  be  the  first  generation  since  the  early-to-mid 
20th  century  expected  to  be  less  successful  than  our 
parents  financially). 

Aiticles  nicknaming  millennials  the  “Me  Me  Me 
Generation,”  as  Time  magazine  did  in  2013,  make 
an  impact  on  a  lot  of  people  who  develop  strong 
opinions  on  a  generation  they  don’t  really  belong 
to.  Curiously,  these  same  people  have  unquestion¬ 
ably  been  labeled  such  when  they  were  younger  as 
well.  It  is  not  a  new  trend  to  feel  that  those  your 
junior  are  over-confident  and  self-absorbed.  In 
f  act,  researchers  at  the  University  of  Illinois  have 
even  posited  that  this  type  of  thinking  “leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  every  generation  is  Generation  Me, 
cis  every  generation  of  younger  people  are  more 
narcissistic  than  their  elders.”  So,  I’m  betting  that 
in  another  decade  or  two,  millennials  will  be  feeling 


the  exact  same  way  about  Generation  Z — or  ^\^ll  it 
officially  be  knowTi  as  iGen  by  then? 

For  as  many  pictures  of  ourselves  we  put  on¬ 
line,  millennials  genuinely  care.  We  care  about  the 
en\nronment,  we  care  about  economic  equality,  and 
we  care  about  social  justice  issues— we  are  the  most 
diverse  generation  to  date,  and  thus  the  most  toler¬ 
ant.  And,  in  order  to  learn  about  and  support  these 
causes,  we  need  the  news.  But  where  we  get  it  will 
depend  a  lot  on  efficiency.  And  by  efficiency  I  don’t 
necessarily  mean  what  we  have  the  easiest  access  to, 
I’m  more  so  talking  about  the  overall  experience  of 
new's  consumption.  In  this  age  of  information,  the 
option  to  follow  additional  links,  share  stories  wth 
peers  and  provide  commentary  or  opinions  on  news 
is  essential  in  establishing  a  stronger  connection 
with  media.  ■ 


they  found  via  friends 
and  colleagues  who  rec¬ 
ommended  the  story  on 
a  social  media  platform.  If 
you’re  producing  quality 
stories  that  people  want 
to  read  and  share  with 
their  friends,  it’s  much 
easier  to  gain  traction, 
grow  an  audience,  and 
sustain  readers  over  the 
long-term.  Brand  affinity 
is  becoming  increasingly 
important,  so  we  have 
been— and  continue  to 
be— very  focused  on 
building  trust  with  our 
readers. 

What  do  you  think 
are  the  fundamental 
differences  between 
tradKionai  news  media 
and  your  digital  news 
site  that  particularly 


appeals  to  younger 
people? 

The  main  difference 
is  our  voice.  We  have  a 
generational  sensibility 
that's  tough  to  imitate. 
Most  of  our  editors  and 
writers  are  the  same  age 
as  the  people  reading 
their  stories,  so  we’re 
part  of  the  audience  we 
serve.  Young  people 
want  substance,  but 
they  also  want  it  to 
be  conversational  and 
casually  smart.  We  want 
our  stories  to  feel  like 
a  discussion  you’d  be 
having  with  friends  at 
dinner. 

What  does  the  future 
look  like  for  Mic? 

We’re  really  excited 
about  Mic’s  future.  2014 


was  a  huge  year  for 
us— we  went  from  18 
employees  in  January 
2014  to  46  employees 
at  the  end  of  December 
2014.  We’re  now  at  62 
employees.  We  doubled 
our  audience,  debuted  a 
new  logo  on  a  new  URL, 
launched  new  sections, 
raised  $10  million  in 
financing,  went  live  with 
an  updated,  super  fast 
mobile  site,  and  signifi¬ 
cantly  raised  the  quality 
of  our  editorial  work. 

This  year,  we’ve 
already  launched  a  new 
mobile  app  and  begun 
our  new  expansion  into 
video.  We’re  going  to  be 
focused  on  producing 
high-quality  videos  that 
explore  the  issues  young 
people  care  about  in 


2015.  We’ll  also  be  doing 
more  original  reporting 
on  topics  that  we  think 
deserve  more  atten¬ 
tion.  And,  of  course, 
the  2016  presidential 
cycle  is  already  heating 
up.  Over  the  next  few 
years,  we’re  going  to 
remain  focused  on  our 
core  priorities:  publish¬ 
ing  high-quality  stories, 
establishing  our  brand, 
and  building  a  loyal 
audience.  We’ve  made  a 
lot  of  progress  over  the 
last  few  years,  but  we’re 
not  satisfied.  All  of  us 
are  going  to  continue 
working  our  butts  off  to 
make  sure  Mic  becomes 
the  most  trusted  news 
brand  for  young  people 
who  care  about  the 
future.  —  CF 
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NewsPeople 


By  Adreana  Young 
people(q)editorandpublisher.com 


lioston.com  has  appointed  Tim  Mol- 
loy  as  editor  and  Kaithm  Johnston 
;is  deput}'  editor.  Molloy  joins  Boston, 
com  from  BBS’s  Frontline,  Avhere  he 
seived  as  the  digital  engagement  edi¬ 
tor  after  amassing  nearly  20  years  of 
experience  as  an  editor  and  reporter 
at  TheWrap.com,  TVGuide.com  and 
the  Associated  Press.  Johnston  comes 
to  Boston.com  after  haAang  ser\^ed  as 
the  executive  digital  editor  for  Boston 
Magazine,  where  she  directed  all  fac¬ 
ets  of  the  digital  operation. 

Shane  Allen  has  been  named  senior 
group  publisher  for  the  Ai'kansas/ 
Northern  Louisiana  region  of  Gate- 
I  louse  Media.  Allen  wll  oversee 
operations  for  the  StattgaH  Daily 
Leader,  the  Siftings  Herald  in  Arka- 
delphia,  the  Hope  Star;  the  Gurdon 
Times,  the  Nevada  County  Picayune- 
Times,  the  Newport  Independent; 
the  Sun  Times  in  Heber  Springs,  the 
Helena  World,  the  Wh  ite  Hall  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  the  Bastrop  Daily  Enteiprise 
in  Bcustrop,  La. 

EHH  M.  Clare  Haeiher 

has  been  promoted 
to  deputy  manag- 
ing  editor  of  the 
Killeen  (Texas)  Daily 
Herald.  In  her  new 
duties,  Haefher  ^^ill 
oversee  the  govern¬ 
ment,  education,  crime,  militar\^ 
business,  health,  lifestyle  and  food 
coverage,  along  with  superxising 
the  copy  desk.  She  will  continue  to 
lead  online  initiatives  at  KDHnew's. 
com.  Ilaefner  also  oversees  production 
of  the  Heralcls  three  w'eekly  news- 
jiapcrs— the  Copperas  Cove  Herald, 
Fort  Hood  Herald  and  Harker  Heights 
Herald,  and  special  sections. 

Rachel  Van  Dongen  will  return  to 
The  Washington  Post  to  lead  a  new 
initiative  for  the  national  desk.  Van 
Dongen  spent  the  last  three  years 
at  Politico,  most  recently  as  a  deputy 
managing  editor  in  charge  of  the 
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print  edition.  She  managed  Politico’s 
campaign  coverage  during  the  last 
presidential  election,  fielding  trail 
reporters  and  editing  high-level  sto¬ 
ries.  In  her  first  Post  incarnation.  Van 
Dongen  oversaw'  the  curation  of  the 
Post  politics  page  and  helped  edit  The 
Fix  and  Post  Politics  blogs. 

Melissa  Swenson, 
a  longtime  leader 
within  Forum  Com- 
Bf  munications  Compa- 

■  ny,  has  been  pro- 

m  moted  to  publisher 

^  of  Minnesota  papers, 

the  Perham  Focus 
imd  Wadena  Pioneer  Journal.  As 
publisher,  Swenson  will  oversee  all 
newspaper  operations  at  the  tw'o  prop¬ 
erties.  She  will  split  her  time  betsveen 
Perham  and  Wadena. 

Da\id  Firestone,  a  21 -year  veteran 
of  the  Aejxi  York  Times,  has  joined 
FiveThirtx'Eight  as  managing  editor. 
Firestone  has  been  a  reporter  and 
editor,  covering  the  American  south. 
Congress,  the  disputed  election  of 
2000,  New'  York  City  Hall  and  numer¬ 
ous  political  campaigns.  As  deputy 
editor  on  the  national  and  metro  desks 
at  the  Times,  he  oversaw  investiga¬ 
tions  into  Medicaid  fraud  and  the 
Big  Branch  mine  disaster.  He  led  the 
national  desk’s  coverage  of  the  Great 


Recession,  Hurricane  Katrina  and  the 
rebuilding  of  New'  Orleans.  Most  re¬ 
cently,  he  w'as  a  member  of  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editorial  board  and  sen'ed  as 


the  board’s  projects  editor. 

The  Boston  Globe  has  hired  Shira  T. 
Center  as  a  political  editor,  w'here 
she  w'ill  focus  on  the  New'  Hampshire 
primarx'  and  2016  race.  Most  recently, 
Center  sen'ed  as  politics  editor  with 
Roll  Coll.  She  has  preriously  w'orked 
for  Politico  ‘ecad  National  JournaTs  the 
“Hotline,”  and  was  a  fellow  at  Har¬ 
vard’s  Institute  of  Politics  in  2014. 

Bruce  Kyse,  the  for¬ 
mer  publisher  olthe 
Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
P7’ess  Democrat,  w'as 
named  publisher  of 
the  Calaveras  Enter¬ 
prise  in  San  Andreas, 
Calif.  Kyse  has  more 
than  40  years  of  experience  in  the 
new's  industry  and  has  held  jobs  rang¬ 
ing  from  reporter  at  several  papers  in 
California  to  digital  media  executive 
for  the  New  York  Times  Co. 

The  Associated  Press 
has  announced  its 
political  coverage 
line  up.  Wliite  House 
correspondent,  Julie 
Pace,  will  broaden 
her  focus  to  include 
campaign  coverage 
along  with  her  normal  Wliite  House 
coverage.  Pace  has  already  begun  to 


split  her  time  between  the  campaign 
and  the  Wdiite  House.  Lisa  Lerer  xvill 
serx'e  as  a  political  reporter  focused 
on  Hillaty  Clinton.  Lerer,  now'  a  cor- 


■  Katharine  Vmer  has  been  appointed 
^  2  editor-in-chief  of  the  Guardian,  the  first 

woman  to  run  the  newspaper  in  its  194- 
year  history.  Viner,  currently  deputy  edi 
tor  of  the  Guardian  and  editor-in-chief 
#  -  of  Guardian  U.S„  will  take  over  the  role 

in  the  summer  from  incumbent  Alan  Rusbridger,  who  will  step  down 
after  20  years.  Viner  has  held  a  wide  range  of  roles  including  editor  of 
G2,  deputy  women's  editor,  and  editor  of  Weekend  magazine. 
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respondent  at  Bloomberg  Politics, 
will  be  based  in  Washington,  but 
will  spend  time  in  New  York  and  on 
the  trail  of  Clinton.  Tom  Beaumont 
is  now  responsible  for  coverage  of 
former  Florida  Gov.  Jeb  Bush.  Phil 
Elliott  is  focused  on  the  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  seeking  the  GOP’s  2016 
nomination.  For  the  next  few  months. 
Cal  Woodward  will  also  be  working 
iis  an  editor.  Ken  Thomas  remains 
focused  on  national  Democrats,  and 
Steve  Peoples  on  the  national  Repub¬ 
lican  Party.  In  New  Jersey,  Jill  Colvin 
will  cover  Chris  Christie  and  all  2016 
news  in  New  York  City.  Nick  Riccardi 
covers  politics  in  the  West  and  Bill 
Barrow  in  the  South.  Jesse  Holland 
will  cover  race,  ethnicity  and  voters, 
and  Emily  Swanson  on  polling. 

Rick  Berke  has  joined  The  Boston 
Globe,  where  he  will  launch  a  new 
start-up  focused  on  the  life  sciences. 
Berke  spent  nearly  three  decades  at 
the  New  York  Times,  most  recently 
as  assistant  managing  editor,  before 
joining  Politico  in  2013  where  he 
spent  10  months  as  executive  editor. 

Mitra  Kalita  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  editorial  strategy  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  She  comes  from 
Quartz,  where  she  was  ideas  editor, 
then  executive  editor  at  large.  At  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Kalita  oversaw 
coverage  of  the  Great  Recession, 
launched  a  local  news  section  for  New 
York  City  and  reported  on  the  hous¬ 
ing  crisis  as  a  senior  ^vTiter.  In  2007, 
she  was  part  of  the  team  that  created 
Mint,  a  business  newspaper  and  web¬ 
site  in  India  launched  in  collaboration 
with  the  Journal  that  has  become  that 
countiy’s  second-largest  circulated 
business  newspaper.  Before  that, 
she  worked  for  the  Washington  Post, 
Neiosday  and  the  Associated  Press. 

The  Financial  Times  has  announced 
the  appointments  of  Renee  Kaplan  in 
the  newly-created  role  of  head  of  audi¬ 
ence  engagement,  Bede  McCarthy  as 


NewsPeople 


director  of  product, 
Mark  Alderson  as 
head  of  operations 
for  the  newsroom, 
and  Kevin  Wilson 
as  visual  news  editor. 
Kaplan  joins  from 
Havas  Worldwide, 
where  she  is  cur¬ 
rently  chief  content 
officer.  She  is  a  for¬ 
mer  editorial  director 
for  France  24  and 
producer  at  CNN, 
CBS  News  and  PBS. 
McCarthy  has  been  with  the  FT  since 
2004  in  editorial  and  product  man¬ 
agement  roles,  including  technology 
correspondent  and  executive  editor  of 
FT.com.  Alderson  joined  the  FT  as  a 
news  sub-editor  in  1998  and  has  since 
held  various  roles  including  produc¬ 
tion  editor  of  FT  Money  and  executive 
editor  of  FT  Weekend.  Wilson  has 
been  ^vith  the  FT  since  2008,  when  he 
started  as  head  of  design  and  graphics. 
During  that  time,  he  has  overseen  the 
expansion  in  infographics  and  visual 
storytelling  in  print  and  online. 

Penn  Jones  and  James  Lynch  have 
joined  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Me- 


the  Los  Angeles  Times  Media  Group 
as  director  of  events  and  special 
projects.  In  his  sales  role,  he  will  lead 
efforts  to  maximize  the  revenue  spend 
associated  vdth  event  sponsorships. 
Champion  has  been  promoted  to  the 
position  of  vice  president  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  She  has  been  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
Media  Group  employee  for  more  than 
25  years  across  multiple  categories. 

LEAP  Media  Solutions  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Greg  Bright  to 
the  position  of  chief  data  officer  and 
solutions  architect.  Bright  comes  to 
LEAP  from  Gannett  where  he  served 
as  the  director  of  the  company’s  Cus¬ 
tomer  Insight  Database  Center.  In  his 
newly-created  role,  Bright  will  oversee 
the  engineering  and  implementation 
of  leap’s  technology-driven  market¬ 
ing  solutions. 

Malcolm  McGrory 

has  been  appointed 
as  senior  sales  con¬ 
sultant  at  PageSuite. 
McGrory  worked 
\vith  Atex  for  more 
than  eight  years  as 
the  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  North  American  sales  before 


Todd  Frantz  has  joined  the  team  at  the  Stephen- 
^  vUle  (Texas)  Empte-Tribune  as  general  man- 
j;  ager/ advertising  director.  Frantz  has  been  in 
the  newspaper  industry  for  more  than  25  years, 
serving  as  both  a  publisher  and  sales  director  in 
small  to  medium  size  markets,  including  several 
£  in  Texas.  irC. 


dia  Group,  and  Kasey  Champion 
has  been  promoted  to  vice  president 
of  advertising.  Jones  brings  almost 
30  years  of  experience  in  the  me¬ 
dia  industry.  He  was  most  recently 
director  of  West  Coast  sales  for  USA 
TODAYS  Sports  Media  Group  as 
well  as  strategic  account  manager  at 
InterMedia  Outdoors.  Lynch  joined 


taking  up  a  role  as  director  of  global 
sales  at  Newscycle  Solutions.  During 
his  time  at  these  companies  he  worked 
with  some  of  the  biggest  newspaper 
companies  and  groups  in  the  U.S. 
including  the  ATete;  York  Daily  News, 
Newsday,  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune, 
as  well  as  newspaper  groups  including, 
McClatchy,  Gannett,  A.H.  Belo  and 
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Berkshire  Hathaway  Media,  where 
lie  iissisted  them  in  the  development 
of  their  content  management  and 
advertising. 

Steve  Moss  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oregonian  Media  Group, 
replacing  N.  Christian  Anderson  III, 
who  had  sensed  as  president  since  the 
group’s  inception  in  2013.  Moss  comes 
to  Oregon  from  positions  he  has  held 
in  New  York  City.  From  2009-2014, 
he  Wcis  the  CEO  of  National  Public 
Media  (NPM)  and  the  chief  sales 
officer  for  NPR.  Most  recently.  Moss 
worked  as  a  consultant  to  PBS  on 
their  national  broadcast  strateg>^ 

KeAdn  Krolicki,  formerly  the  Japan 
bureau  chief  at  Reuters,  htis  been 
named  Washington  bureau  chief  for 
the  international  newsityre.  Krolicki 
replaced  Marilyn  Thompson,  who  is 
now  a  deputy  editor  at  Politico.  Kio- 
licki  has  covered  a  ^^^de  variety  of  top¬ 
ics  during  his  tenure  as  a  reporter  and 
editor,  including  markets  and  policy, 
the  aftermath  of  Hurricane  Katrina 
and  the  decline  of  the  auto  industry’  in 
Detroit. 

William  Hatfield 

has  been  named 
1  executive  editor 
I  of  the  TaUaha.ssee 

Democrat.  Hatfield 

comes  to  Tallahassee 

from  Fort  Walton 

Beach,  where  he 

has  been  editor  of  the  Northwest 
Florida  Daily  Nezos  since  March  2014. 
1  latfield  moved  to  Fort  Walton  Beach 
in  2000  to  become  a  copy  editor  and 
page  designer  for  the  Daily  News  and 
worked  his  way  up  to  the  role  of  news 
editor.  In  2007,  he  became  editor  of 
tw'o  weekly  newspapers.  The  Destin 
Lo^  and  Walton  Sun— -a.  role  he  held 
for  seven  years  before  returning  to  the 
Daily  News. 

Amy  Gardner  has  been  named  senior 
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local  politics  editor  for  the  Washing- 
ton  Post.  In  her  new  role,  Gardner  will 
oversee  all  government  and  politics 
coverage  from  the  local  staff.  Gardner 
has  covered  or  edited  local  politics  for 
most  of  her  nearly  10  years  at  the  Post. 
She  began  as  the  paper’s  Loudoun 
County  politics  reporter  and  quickly 
moved  to  cover  Fairfax  and  then  Vir¬ 
ginia  state  politics.  Gardner  covered 
the  2010  mid-term  elections  and  the 
emergence  of  the  Tea  ParU'.  Later,  she 
became  a  leading  reporter  on  the  2012 
presidential  election,  and  after  the 
election,  covered  the  White  House. 

Angel  Rodriguez  has  been  named 
sports  editor  of  the  Los  Azigeles  Times. 
Rodriguez  covered  Major  League 
Baseball  and  the  NBA  for  Spain’s  EFE 
news  ser\ace.  He  was  part  of  the  team 
that  launched  ESPNdeportes.com, 
the  Spanish-language  sports  website. 


He  was  an  online  sports  producer 
(and  later  home  page  manager)  for 
the  Arizona  Republic  and  also  sensed 
as  sports  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

The  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.  has  nominated 
Charles  Barmonde 
as  new  director  for 
its  board  follow¬ 
ing  the  announce¬ 
ment  by  Paul  K. 
Scripps  that  he  will 
retire  from  ser\ice  as  a  director  in 
May.  Barmonde  is  a  private  inves- 


I  I  tor,  an  educator, 
sole  proprietor  of 
H  Barmonde  Studios, 
a  fine  craft  ceramics 
studio,  and  founder 
of  Arch  Contem- 
porary  Ceramics,  a 
retail  ceramics  gal¬ 
lery  and  school.  He  has  been  a  trustee 
of  the  Scripps  Howard  Foundation. 
Barmonde  will  stand  for  election  by 
the  common  voting  shareholders  at 
the  May  4  Scripps  shareholder  annual 
meeting. 

A.  H.  Belo  Corp.  has  appointed  Katy 
Murray  as  senior  \ice  president/chief 
financial  officer,  treasurer  and  as¬ 
sistant  secretaiy  of  the  company.  She 
\rill  become  the  company's  principal 
financial  officer  beginning  with  the 
second  quarter  of  2015.  Prior  to  join¬ 
ing  A.  H.  Belo,  Murray  served  as  the 


chief  financial  officer  of  SourceHOV, 
a  multi-national  prorider  of  business 
processing  services. 

Kinsey  Wilson,  currently  the  New 
York  Thnes’ editor  for  strategy  and 
innovation,  has  been  named  executive 
\ice  president,  product  and  technol¬ 
ogy'.  Wilson  Yrill  join  the  company’s 
executive  committee  and  expand  his 
present  role  to  assume  leadership  of 
all  company-^ride  digital  product  and 
technology'  operations.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Times,  Wilson  was  chief  content 
officer  at  NPR.  ■ 


Jennifer  Palik  has  been  named  director  of  print  for 
The  Potriot-News/PennLive.  In  addition  to  her  new 
role  supervising  publication  of  the  newspaper,  Palik 
has  also  been  named  editor  of  Central  PA  magazine. 
Palik  joined  The  Patriot-News  in  2000  on  the  copy 
desk,  where  her  duties  included  editing  and  produc¬ 
ing  the  newspaper’s  front  page.  She  has  worked  in 
the  company’s  Niche  Publications  department  and 
was  editor  of  Body  &  Mind  magazine. 
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PUZZLEFLOW  MEDIA  TECHNOLOGIES 


PuzzieFlow  Media  Technologies 

25000Trans-X,Novi  Ml  48375 

Contact:  Derek  Milne 
Phone:  248-412-8810 
email:  sales@puzzleflow.us 
Website:  www.puzzleflow.com 

Benefits  to  a  Newspaper: 

In  a  word, "improved  print  quality."- 
OK,  that's  three  words. 

At  PMT  (PuzzieFlow)  we  are  best  known  for  our 
preflighting  and  page  pairing  workflow  software,  used 
to  consolidate  and  automate  newspaper 
prepress/production.  We  are  also  devoted  to  improving 
print  quality.  We  know  prepress  tasks  can  directly 
improve  print  quality.  Making  sure  the  ad  and  page  files 
will  plate  without  a  problem  is  important  to  quality  (and 
our  workflow  software  takes  care  of  that)  but  what 


about  images,  and  how  about  proper  separations?  If  these 
are  wrong  even  the  best  press  operators  can  only  do  so 
much. 

That's  why  we  also  offer  solutions  for  improving  image 
quality  (Claro  for  image  enhancement/image  toning)  with 
various  degrees  of  automation,  and  ink  optimization 
software  (ColorSaver)  to  create  proper  separations/color 
management.  Both  of  these  can  be  incorporated  into  a 
PuzzieFlow  workflow  system,  or  they  can  be  used  with  any 
other  workflow. 

How  can  Claro  and  ColorSaver  improve  print  quality?  As 
you  know,  many  of  the  images  supplied  to  newspapers,  or 
inside  PDF  files  from  commercial  customers  (yes, Claro  can 
quickly  process  images  within  PDF  files)  are  usually  not 
properly  corrected/toned.  Claro  will  individually  analyze 
and  correct  images,  quickly  and  with  various  levels  of 
automation  (allowing  for  human  intervention,  completely 
automatically,  or  a  combination  of  both).  And,  as  any  press 
operator  will  tell  you,  proper  separations  and  TAC  are  also 
essential  for  print  quality.  ColorSaver  covers  that  - 
completely  automatically  -  while  (in  many  cases)  reducing 
your  color  ink  usage,  and  reducing  ink  costs. 

Contact  us,  we  are  always  happy  to  provide  more 
information,  live  web  demonstrations,  and  even  trial 
versions  of  Claro  and  ColorSaver. 
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Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc.  (PCF) 
Contact:  Sales 
Phone:  1-877-723-6668 
E-mail:  sales@pcfcorp.com 
Website:  www.pcfcorp.com 


TURN  DISTRIBUTION  CHALLENGES  INTO 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


(§)  (§)  PCF 
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Company  Profile 

For  30  years,  PCF  has  been  the  proven  leader  in  all 
operational  aspects  of  print  distribution  for  some  of 
the  country's  major  newspapers.  As  one  of  the 
largest  home  delivery  and  distribution  service 
providers  in  the  United  States,  PCF  helps  publications 
of  all  sizes  reduce  costs,  expand  or  maintain  their 
delivery  footprint,  and  stabilize  service  to  improve 
subscriber  retention.  PCF  has  the  unrivaled  depth  of 
knowledge  and  expertise  needed  to  successfully 
support  print  distribution  operations  in  today's  ever 
changing  landscape. 

With  PCF  as  a  partner,  publishers  can  offload  daily 
operational  headaches,  and  refocus  resources  on 
managing  results  and  pursuing  growth. 


Benefits  to  a  newspaper 

PCF  offers  a  broad  range  of  services  and 
solutions  to  support  growth  and  operational 
efficiency. 

Delivery  Services  include  a  range  of  scalable, 
affordable  delivery  options,  serving  a  wide  range  of 
printed  media  -  including  dailies,  weeklies, 
newspapers,  magazines, free  publications,  Sunday 
Select  and  more.  PCF  serves  more  delivery  options 
than  ever,  including  single  copy  and  bulk,  total 
market  coverage,  select  market  coverage, zoned 
delivery,  and  of  course,  traditional  home  delivery. 

Call  1 -877-PCF-6668  to  find  out  more  or  visit  us  at 
www.pcfcorp.com 


Contact: 


ilCANON 


Sales  .-.  Ph:  1-800-544-4450  .’.  E-mail: 


sales@icanon.com  .'.  Website:  newzware.com 


Who  we  are  and  what  we  do  - 

ICANON  is  a  privately  held  company  centrally  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Northeast  Business  Corridor  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pennsylvania.  Regardless  of  application,  data 
management  is  a  core  competency  with  ICANON 
since  its  formation  in  1990. 


Newzware 

A  Division  of  ICANON 

comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  there  when  they  need 
us.  Newzware  support  is  unmatched  in  the  industry. 

Benefits  to  you  as  a  Media  Company  - 

The  new  media  publishing  industry  is  a  marvel  of  evolution 
and  we  face  disruptive  changes  that  challenge  traditional  pub¬ 
lishing  methods.  Your  customers  are  getting  their  information 
in  new  ways,  how  will  you  compete? 


Newzware  is  a  cost-effective  evolutionary  platform  that  will 
help  you  produce,  assemble,  deliver  and  profit  from  your  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  modern  publishing  age.  ICANON  believes  that 
you  need  only  invest  in  these  software  tools  one  time.  The 
software  vendor  should  be  stable  and  responsible  for  keeping 
their  product  current  with  technology  advances  and  meeting 
the  demands  of  its  customer  base.  That  is  why  all  Newzware 
Customers  under  Maintenance  Contract  continue  to  receive 
all  Newzware  license  upgrades  at  no  additional  cost. 


Newzware  is  an  established  legacy  of  circulation, 
advertising,  production,  financial,  editorial  software 
and  professional  service  solutions  for  the  publishing 
industry.  Newspaper  and  media  professionals  rely  on 
timely  and  reliable  processes  to  efficiently  manage 
the  production  and  financial  workflow,  leaving  valu¬ 
able  time  for  creativity  and  thoughtful  management 
of  new  industry  challenges.  Newzware,  as  a  division 
of  ICANON  Associates,  provides  the  software  solu¬ 
tions  to  manage  the  former  and  the  customer  support 
to  assist  with  the  latter.  Newzware  users  obtain  and 
share  information,  manage  their  resources,  generate 
revenue  and  remain  productive  all  within  the  protec¬ 
tive  framework  of  Newzware  Software  Solutions. 
Most  importantly,  our  Newzware  users  develop  a  real 


Innovations  such  as  web  portals  ibr  customer  interaction, 
digital  paid  content  management,  integrated  &  optimized 
mapping,  demographic  import  and  export  facilities  and  ex¬ 
pansive  reporting  are  all  internal  features.  Call  us  today  to 
discuss  your  future — 800  544-4450 


Alliance  for 
Audited  Media 


o  ©  ® 

Media  Intelligence  Partnerships  Direct  Data  Feeds 


Alliance  for  Audited  Media 

Contact:  Kristina  Meinig,  Senior  Manager,  Marketing 
Phone:  224-366-6412 
Fax:  224-366-6949 

E-mail:  Kristina.meinig@auditedmedia.com 
Website:  auditedmedia.com 

What  is  the  Alliance  for  Audited  Media? 

The  Alliance  for  Audited  Media  is  a  nonprofit,  member- 
based  organization  that  empowers  North  America's 
leading  media  companies,  advertising  technology 
providers,  ad  agencies  and  advertisers  to  transact  with 
greater  trust  and  confidence. Our  unique  membership 
defines  and  differentiates  us  from  other  organizations  and 
advocacy  groups  because  each  membership  division  has  a 
stake  in  the  organization: 

Publishers  present  a  verified  look  at  their  media  brands 
and  distribution  channels. 

Ad  tech  firms  demonstrate  a  commitment  to 
transparency  and  adherence  to  industry  guidelines  for 
measurement  and  quality  standards. 

Advertising  agencies  plan  media  decisions  with  credible, 
comparable  AAM  data. 

Advertisers  gain  confidence  that  their  marketing  budgets 
are  invested  in  the  right  channels  and  outlets. 

Together,  these  AAM  constituencies  play  a  critical  role 
in  the  media  ecosystem,  collaborating  in  new  ways  to 
bring  transparency  to  a  changing  industry. 

How  We  Serve  the  Newspaper  Industry 

Provide  advertisers  with  your  up-to-date  cross-media  data 
using  AAM's  sophisticated  database,  the  Media 
Intelligence  Center.  From  opt-in  newspaper  quarterly 
circulation  data  to  audited  monthly  web  metrics,  AAM's 
comprehensive  reports  and  analysis  tools  allow 
newspapers  to  show  potential  buyers  more  frequent, 
trusted  information  about  their  audience  and  reach  in 
their  distinct  markets. 

The  Media  Intelligence  Center  is  the  source  for  media 
buyers  to  access  reliable  cross-media  newspaper  data  for 
nearly  2,000  AAM  and  Certified  Audit  of  Circulations  (CAC) 
members.  And  with  AAM's  most  recent  frequent  reporting 
initiative,  the  Media  Intelligence  Center's  more  than  5,000 


active  users  are  provided  with  real  time,  comprehensive  metrics  across 
a  newspaper's  print  and  digital  products. 

Novus  Media  Attests  to  the  Benefits  of 
AAM's  Frequent  Reporting  Program 

Media  buyers  are  supporting  more  frequent  circulation  reporting.  Melony 


Melony  Rios 

[  in  the  Media  Intelligence  Center  provide  transparency  into  current  and 
seasonal  circulation.  We  can  now  use  AAM  data  to  see  circulation  trends 
quarterly  and  year  over  year  to  give  us  a  better  understanding  of  what  is 
happening  with  the  newspapers'printed  circulation  and  digital  media. We 
need  quicker  access  because  today's  marketers  require  faster, 
more  intelligent  and  informed  buying  decisions.  Waiting  for  a  six-month 
j  statement  or  a  yearly  audit  is  not  conducive  to  today's  buying 
environment." 

Over  the  past  few  years,  newspapers'  publishing  plans  have  evolved  to 
reach  readers  across  platforms.  Newspapers  still  produce  printed  content, 
but  they  also  touch  audiences  through  digital  editions,  pay-walled 
I  websites,  Sunday  inserts, affiliated  products  and  more.  Meanwhile,  buyers 
I  are  initiating  integrated  strategies  to  reach  consumers  using  these 
!  platforms.  And  they  want  faster,  better,  validated  data  to  help  shape  those 
i  strategies. 

I  AAM  created  the  Consolidated  Media  Report  in  the  late  2000s  as  a  way 
I  for  newspapers  to  communicate  their  cross-media  audience  stories  with 
the  authority  and  transparency  of  an  AAM  audit.  Now  with  AAM's  frequent 
reporting  initiative,  newspapers  can  report  their  total  media  footprint 
directly  into  the  Media  Intelligence  Center  for  buyers  to  access  on  a 
quarterly  or  monthly  basis. 

Newspapers  and  buyers  have  worked  together  to  design  a  plan  to 
fundamentally  change  how  newspapers  report  their  cross-media  data  to 
the  marketplace  via  AAM.  In  return,  the  newspaper  industry  has  been 
provided  with  a  comprehensive  database  of  the  up-to-date,  comparable 
circulation  and  audience  metrics  it  needs  to  successfully  transact  with  trust. 


j  Rios,  vice  president  client  services  at  Novus  Media  and  a 
I  member  of  AAM's  newspaper  buyers' committee, 
believes  continuous  cross-media  reporting  is  critical  to 
i  provide  a  larger,  clearer  view  of  the  audiences  buyers 
I  can  reach  via  their  brand.  As  publishers  introduce  new 
!  print  and  digital  products  to  the  market,  clients  need 
j  increasing  transparency  into  the  strength  of  those 
I  platforms.  And  it  is  especially  important  to  have  the 
j  most  current  digital  metrics  available  monthly. 

I  "The  quarterly  reports  from  the  Newspaper  Analyzer 


Business  Directory 


Libercus 

Simply  publishing 


E.  Viddal  &  Associates 
Website:  www.libercus.com 
E-mail:  info@libercus.com 


Who  We  Are 

Libercus  was  built  to  address  the  specific  challenges  facing  the 
media  business.  With  our  innovative  implementation,  support, 
and  consumption-based  pricing  models,  we  WILL  lead  the 
industry  forward. 

How  would  a  newspaper  benefit  from  your  product  or  service? 

Libercus  brings  web  sites,  print  products,  and  e-editions  to  life. 
Generate  ad  revenue  through  profile-based  and  geo-targeted 
ads,  dynamic  and  searchable  electronic  inserts,  and  video  with 
pre-,  mid-,  and  post-roll  adds,  all  in  the  context  of  an  electronic 
newspaper  replica. 


Why  shouid  a  newspaper  choose  your  soiution? 

It’s  time  to  leave  behind  the  old  ways  of  doing 
things:  complex  software,  separate  systems  for 
different  publishing  platforms,  expensive  on-site 
infrastructure.  Libercus  delivers  content  where 
readers  want  it.  This  drives  readership,  increases 
revenue,  simplifies  support  and  reduces  cost. 

What  differentiates  you  from  your  competitors? 

Libercus  was  created  to  operate  natively  in  the 
cloud.  In  conjunction  with  Microsoft  Azure,  it  is 
unbeatable  for  economy  of  scale,  resilience,  and 
ease  of  use.  Combining  the  digital  and  print 
production  process  into  one  system,  all  Libercus 
functions  are  accessible  through  web  browsers, 
reducing  the  cost  of  IT  equipment  and 
maintenance. 


Archive  In  A  Box 

Phone:360-427-6300 
Website:  www.ArchivelnABox.com 

Who  W«  Are: 

We  specialize  in  making  digital  copies  (scans)  of  your  printed 
newspapers  and  bound  volume  archives  which  you  can  store  online 
and  access  from  any  device. 

•  Our  service  includes  everything  —  shipping  &  logistics,  high 
resolution  scanning,  digital  copies,  hard  drives,  and  online  hosting. 

•  We  work  on  your  schedule  and  budget  with  no  contract 
commitment  —  scan  in  batches, and  pay-as-you-go. 

•  You  exclusively  own  and  control  the  original  scans  and  all  copies. 
No  partnership  is  required. 

How  will  you  benefit? 

As  the  steward  of  your  community's  published  history,  you  know  the 
value  of  your  printed  newspaper  archive.  Don't  wait  —  begin  your 
digitization  before  you  suffer  a  loss! 

•  Digital  copies  preserve  your  archive,  and  effectively  nullify 
physical  loss. 

•  Your  bound  volume,  loose,  and  microfilm 
materials  can  be  digitized. 

•  Fully  searchable. 

•  Integrate  with  your  existing  PDF  archive. 

Cast  studits  and  tastimonials 

Please  visit  our  website  for  complete  details: 
www.ArchivelnABox.com 


Reach  Decision  Makers 


Is  Explaining  Your  New-media 
Business  to  Newspaper  Executives 
a  Constant  Challenge? 

Rapid  and  continuous  technology  changes  make  it  tough 
for  publishing  executives  to  keep  current  with  products 
and  services  provided  by  new-media  companies. 

Our  readers  constantly  ask  if  we  would  create  a  directory, 
listing  new-media  companies  and  outlining  how  they  ben¬ 
efit  newspapers. 

Newspaper  industry  decision  makers  are  looking  to  sim¬ 
plify  their  lives,  and  our  new  business  directory  will  help 
publishers  better  understand  the  products  and  services 
you  sell. 

To  advertise  in  E&Ps  Business 
Directory,  please  contact: 

E&P  Sales 
(949)  660-6150,  ext.  214 
sales(geditorandpublisher.com 


E&fP 

HDITORWPUBLISHRR. 


EfifP  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


Phone:  800-887-1615 


E-mail:  classifieds  aeditorandpublisher.com 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


Appraisers 


Appraisers 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMENGROUP.COM 
Follow  us  on  twitter  at  www.twltter.com/kamengroup 

Customized  User-Friendly  25  Page  Appraisals  &  Business  Plans. 

The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  -  Newspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
New  York  (516)379-2797  •  Email:  lnfo(aKamenOroup.com 
•  Expert  Valuation  Witness  •  Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 
•  Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 
•  Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  •  Worldwide  Service 
626  RXR  Plaza,  West  Tower,6th  Floor,  Uniondale  NY  1 1556 


If  you  are  reading  this,  so  are  your  customers! 

To  advertise,  call  1-800-887'1615 


.  35  Years  Pobf  fshftg  Experience 
•  Book,  Magazine  8c  Newspaper  Company  Financial  Valoations 
•  Global  Expertise,  DeepMai^t  Knowledge,  Unmatched  Integrity 


516.379.2797  •  626  RXR  Plaza  •  Uniondale,  NY  11556 
kamengToup.coin  •  www.kamengroup.com 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

www.KamenQroup.com 

’  We  work  hard  to  bring  the  media  trade  together  on  financially  valuing  &  brokering 
sound  deals  across  all  platforms  -  from  print  &  digital  publishing  operations, 
large  &  small,  to  broadcast  the  internet  &  beyond  on  a  global  stage. 


51 6-379-2797  •  info@KamenGroup.com 


Representing  clients  with 
Knowledge  -  Experience  -  Integrity 
in  over  300  transactions. 

National  Media  Associates 

Visit  us  at: 

nationaimediasaies.com 

for  a  confidential  conversation. 


GAUGER  MEDIA 
SERVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting-Valuations'Sales'Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 

www.gaugermedia.com 


I  Whose  voice  do 
industry  leaders  seek? 

f  Just  ask  them. 

? 

I  "Kevin  Kamen  works  relentlessly.  Whenever  he  speaks  about 

i  the  publishing  business  or  companies,  I  pay  close  attention." 

I  -  Paul  Tash  (Mr.  Tash  is  Chairman  of  the  Pulitzer  Board 

I  and  CEO/Chairman  of  the  Tampa  Bay  Times.)  August  1,2014 

\  "Kevin  Kamen  is  one  of  the  world's  best-known  and  most 

j  prolific  brokers  of  media  properties  and  companies." 

i  -  Gypsy  C.  Gallardo,  CEO/Publisher  of 

i  The  Power  Broker  Magazine,  July  30, 20 1 4 


Whose  judgement  do  they  trust? 

"Kevin  Kamen  correctly  predicted  as  far  back  as  2010  that 
a  buyer  would  be  willing  to  pay  $42  million  to  $51  million  for 
The  Journal ...  'They  paid  about  $4  million  to  $5  million  more 
than  they  should  have,'  Kamen  told  WPRI.com  ...  Kamen 
suggested  Gatehouse  was  motivated  to  pay  a  premium  in 
part  to  ensure  a  competing  newspaper  chain  didn't  get  The 
(Providence)  Journal  instead." 

-  Ted  Nessi,  WPRI 1 2,  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  July  23, 20 1 4 


Getting  it 
right  matters! 


Considering  selling  your  publication? 
You  should  have  your  title  financially  valued 
correctly  and  listed  for  sale.  Call  or  come  visit 
Kamen  &  Co.  Group  Services  to  assist  you. 


info@kamengroup.com  www.kamengroup.com 

KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

NY  (516)379-2797  •  FL  (727)786-5930  •  FAX  (516)379-3812 
626  RXR  Plaza,  Uniondale,  NY  1 1 556 


Publications  For  Sale 


Publications  For  Sale 


KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

Family  owned  New  Mexico  Newspaper  &  Shopper,  Well 
branded  NY  Shopper,  Wake  County  NC  Shopper  &  Auto  Mag, 
Central  FL  Parent/Family  Mag,  NM  GREEN  Health/Eco 
Newspaper,  Local  TN  Mag,  Charleston  &  Myrtle  Beach  SC 
Publications.  West  Coast  Independent  Movie  Studio  &  Film 
Distributorship  seeks  investors  and/or  new  ownership. 


516-379-2797  .  info@KamenGroup.com 


edltorandpublisher.com 
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Phone:  800-887-1615 


E£?P 


Fax:  866-605-2323 


UNISHMENT  ENOyGJH, 


Now  is  the  perfect  opportunity  to  own 
your  own  business  and  be  your  own  boss. 


OWN  IT 


•COM 


^^tdrandpublishencoiws 

^c|H%888:^2^2^ 

^9r66O¥635Q0utsidejU^ 


Publications  For  Sale 


Publications  For  Sale 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


FOR  SALE: 

PUBLISHING  IN  PARADISE 

Own  an  island  newspaper  and 
start  living  the  dream  on  St.  John, 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  —  one  of  the 
world's  top  travel  destinations. 
The  weekly  Sf.  John  Tradewinds 
newspaper  was  established  in 
1 972.  The  community  newspaper 
has  a  paid  circulation  and  loyal 
advertisers.  Don't  delay  making 
your  dream  a  reality! 
$300,000 

Call  (340)  642-5365  or 
email:  malinda@tradewinds.vi  , 


Representing  clients  with 
Knowledge  -  Experience  -  Integrity 
in  over  300  transactions. 

National  Media  Associates 

Visit  us  at: 

nationalmediasales.com 

for  a  confidential  conversation. 


TO  PLACE  AN  AD 
IN  E&P's  CLASSIFIED 
CALL  1-800-887-1615 
or  email 

claurfi^s^editonutdpubUsh^r.com 


Publishing  Opportunities^^B  Publishing  Opportunities 


94<b  Annual 


EDlTORe?  PUBLISHER. 


Newspaper 

DataBook 

The  2015  DataBook  contains  tens  of  thousands  of  facts  for  more 
than  8,000  daily  and  weekly  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  110.2  million! 


2  Vol.  (2  book)  Set 
Over  1,700  pages 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Daily  Record  in  Wooster,  Ohio  is 
seeking  an  experienced  advertising 
leader  for  our  sales  and  creative 
teams.  Our  current  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  is  retiring  and  has  created  a  solid 
foundation  of  success  that  you  will 
be  able  to  build  upon. 

With  its  vibrant  downtown  and  great 
location,  Wooster  is  an  excellent 
place  to  work,  live  and  play  and  of¬ 
fers  a  great  quality  of  life.  The  mar¬ 
ketplace  has  a  mix  of  retail,  industry, 
agriculture  and  tourism,  offering 
plenty  of  potential  for  growth. 

Dix  Communications,  the  parent 
company  of  The  Daily  Record,  has 
been  a  family  owned  and  operated 
media  company  for  1 25  years.  We  in¬ 
vest  heavily  in  training  our  salespeo¬ 
ple,  believe  in  needs-based  selling 
and  offer  a  full  suite  of  print  and  digi¬ 
tal  products  to  meet  our  customers' 
needs. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  5+ 
years  of  media  sales  management 
experience  with  a  proven  track  re¬ 
cord  in  print  and  digital  sales.  News¬ 
paper  experience  is  preferred.  We 
are  looking  for  an  individual  with  ex¬ 
cellent  motivational,  organizational 
and  communication  skills  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  being  successful  by  doing 
the  right  things. 

We  provide  an  excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  package  including  competitive 
salary,  paid  vacation,  401  (k)  and 
medical,  dental  &  vision  insurance. 

Please  submit  cover  letter, 
resume,  references  and  salary 
requirements  to  Jeff  Pezzano, 

VP  Advertising  Sales  &  Marketing 
at  jpezzano&dixcom.com 


CIRCULATION 
DELIVERY  DIRECTOR 

The  Vindicator  Printing  Company  lo¬ 
cated  in  Youngstown,  Ohio  is  looking 
for  a  Circulation  Delivery  Director. 
This  position  will  be  responsible  for 
all  home  delivery  and  single  copy 
sales.  All  district  managers  will  report 
through  a  supervisor  to  this  position. 
This  position  will  also  be  responsible 
for  the  four  distribution  depots,  all 
vehicle  maintenance,  the  ABC  re¬ 
ports  and  all  independent  contractor 
carriers.  You  will  work  closely  with 
the  Circulation  Sales  and  marketing 
Directory  to  help  drive  the  sales  ef¬ 
forts. 

The  right  applicant  will  have  newspa¬ 
per  experience  and  supervisory 
experience  at  a  newspaper.  You  must 
be  a  dedicated  individual  with  the 
ability  to  get  a  job  completed  quickly 
and  done  properly. 

To  apply,  email  Bob  Wiseman  at 
BWISEMAN@VINDY.COM 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Cape  Cod  Media  Group  seeks  a  stra¬ 
tegic,  innovative,  and  results-orient- 
ed  Regional  Circulation  Director.  This 
key  role  will  build  circulation  through 
sales  and  promotion  programs,  the 
timely  distribution  and  availability  of 
products,  and  adherence  to  high 
service  standards  and  practices  that 
consistently  satisfy  the  needs  of  our 
customers.  The  circulation  director 
will  play  a  pivotal  role  on  the  leader¬ 
ship  team  which  determines  short 
and  long-term  strategy  and  imple¬ 
ments  the  tactics  necessary  to  grow 
the  enterprise. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  dem¬ 
onstrated  track  record  of  success 
with  consumer  marketing  prowess, 
customer  service  focus,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  logistics  talent,  experience 
managing  multiple  markets  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  products,  and  financial  fore¬ 
casting  and  budgeting.  This  position 
will  require  a  team  oriented,  strong 
communicator  to  coach,  mentor  and 
develop  an  enthusiastic  staff  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  distribute  the  products  for 
Cape  Cod  Media  Group,  SouthCoast 
Media  Group,  White  Gull  Delivery 
and  Blue  Whale  Delivery.  They  will 
develop  and  administer  revenue  and 
expense  budgets  and  set  and  main¬ 
tain  standards  of  service  for  subscrib¬ 
ers,  single  copy  buyers,  carriers,  re¬ 
tailers  and  other  customers. 

If  you  are  motivated  by  a  challenge 
and  looking  for  the  next  step  up  in 
your  career,  this  may  be  the  position 
for  you.  We  offer  a  dynamic,  fun  work 
environment  where  we  celebrate 
success  daily. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter  and 
resume,  including  salary 
expectations  to: 
HR@capecodonline.com 
Cape  Cod  Media  Group  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  &  values  the 
benefits  of  diversity  in  our  workplace. 


E&fR 

HELP  WANTED 
AD  SPECIAL! 

Up  to  100  words: 

$50.^ 

Additional  copy: 

$20“ 


Call  1-800-887-1615 
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editorandpublisher.com 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


Help  Wanted 


FEATURES  &  HEALTH  EDITOR 

The  Bulletin,  a  30,000-circulation  dai¬ 
ly  in  Central  Oregon,  is  seeking  an  ex¬ 
perienced  editor  to  lead  and  inspire  a 
staff  of  eight  who  write  and  edit  our 
entertainment,  general  features,  out¬ 
doors  and  health  reports.  The  depart¬ 
ment  works  with  a  separate  design 
staff  to  produce  a  daily  newspaper 
section,  a  weekly  entertainment  tab, 
and  a  quarterly  glossy  health  maga¬ 
zine.  The  health  reporters  also  write 
breaking  news  for  the  front  page 
when  appropriate,  and  everyone 
contributes  to  digital  media. 

The  job  requires  skilled  editing,  or¬ 
ganization,  long-range  planning  and 
staff  management. 

Most  important,  it  demands  an  editor 
who  can  lead  staff  to  ideas,  reporting 
and  writing  that  go  beyond  the  obvi¬ 
ous. 

The  Bulletin  is  an  independent,  fami¬ 
ly-owned  newspaper  in  Bend,  a  vi¬ 
brant  city  of  80,000  surrounded  by 
snow-capped  mountains  and  home 
to  unlimited  outdoor  recreation.  The 
Bulletin  is  a  drug-free  workplace  and 
an  equal-opportunity  employer. 

To  apply,  please  email  cover  letter, 
resume  and  writing  samples  to 
Managing  Editor  Denise  Costa  at 
featureseditor@bendbuUetin.com 


Representing  clients  with 
Knowledge  -  Experience  -  Integrity 
in  over  300  transactions. 

National  Media  Associates 

Visit  us  at; 

nati0nalmedia5ales.com 

for  a  confidential  conversation. 


What  is  the 
worst  that  can 
happen  if  you 
don't  advertise? 

NOTHING! 

E&P 

For  more  info,  call 

1-800-887-1615 
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INDUSTRIAL  ELECTRICIAN 

The  Virginian-Pilot  is  a  medium-sized 
daily  metropolitan  newspaper  serv¬ 
ing  the  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia 
area.  Our  production  plant  is  located 
in  Virginia  Beach. 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced  in¬ 
dustrial  electrician  to  join  our  staff. 
This  position  provides  all  electrical/ 
electronic  maintenance  support,  and 
mechanical  maintenance  support  as 
qualified,  to  production  operations 
to  ensure  maximum  equipment  up¬ 
time,  on-time  delivery,  maximum 
equipment  life,  safe  operation,  a  safe 
environment  and  high  quality  end- 
products. 

Hours:  Various.  Either  day  shift  or 
night  shift,  40  hours/week,  possibly 
including  weekends.  Initial  shift  fol¬ 
lowing  a  training  period  is  expected 
to  be  Wed-Sat,  6  PM  -  4  AM 

Education/Experience: 


•  Familiar  with  the  NEC. 

•  State-issued  Journeyman 
Electrician's  license. 

•  Must  have  a  high  school  diploma  or 
equivalent. 

Preferred  Experience: 


•  Working  knowledge  of  newspaper 
production  equipment.  5  or  more 
years  experience  in  maintaining 
large  newspaper  presses  and 
support  equipment. 

•  5  years  minimum  industrial 
experience  preferred. 

•  Trade  school  or  equivalent 
experience/training. 

•  State-issued  Master  Electrician's 
license. 

•  Experience  with  computer 
networking  equipment  and 
systems. 

Full  details  can  be  found  at 
mypilotmedia.com/careers 


E&R 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 


Advertise  your  business 
or  service  for  as  low  as 

$35.00 

per  monthi 

For  more  info,  call 

1-800-887-1615 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER 

Fort  Wayne  Newspapers,  the  largest 
publishing  concern  in  Northeastern 
Indiana,  publishes  two  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  The  News-Sentinel  and  The 
Journal  Gazette.  We  also  are  a  re¬ 
gional  commercial  printer. 

Our  company  is  seeking  an  energetic 
experienced  manager  for  pressroom 
operations.  Our  ideal  candidate  must 
possess  strong  managerial  skills,  and 
be  able  to  perform  under  deadline 
pressure.  You  must  be  able  to  lead  a 
staff  to  achieve  goals  in  a  demanding 
industry.  The  ability  to  communicate 
effectively  with  relevant  depart¬ 
ments,  vendors  and  to  motivate 
team  members  is  crucial.  Primary  re¬ 
sponsibilities  will  include  daily  print 
operations,  print  quality,  staff  per¬ 
formance  and  training.  This  position 
also  has  responsibility  for  performing 
scheduled  preventive  maintenance 
and  troubleshooting  our  state  of  the 
art  printing  press  and  supporting 
equipment  to  ensure  optimum  dead¬ 
line  performance,  quality,  &  efficiency. 
A  candidate  must  be  meticulous  and 
detail  oriented.  Experience  with  com¬ 
puters  is  required.  Good  eyesight,  in¬ 
cluding  the  ability  to  properly  correct 
color  is  required.  There  may  be  week¬ 
end  and  evening  work  to  accommo¬ 
date  production  schedules.  If  you  are 
very  energetic  with  3-5  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  managing  a  lithographic  press¬ 
room,  this  is  an  opportunity  for  you. 
Our  company  provides  a  competitive 
salary,  excellent  comprehensive  benefit 
package,  &  an  environment  that  encour¬ 
ages  personal  &  professional  growth. 
If  you  are  interested  in  a 
rewarding  career,  email  a 
cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
bbrickman@fortwayne.com 
or  mail  it  to:  c/o  Ben  Brickman, 
Production  Director  -  Fort  Wayne 
Newspapers,  600  W.  Main  Street, 
Fort  Wayne,  IN  46802.  EOE 


PRESSROOM/MAINTENANCE 

SUPERVISOR 

The  Vindicator,  Youngstown,  Ohio  is 
seeking  an  experienced  maintenance 
technician  with  management  experi¬ 
ence  for  it's  Goss  Metro  Liner  printing 
press.  This  full-time  position  requires 
the  performance  and  documentation 
of  preventive  maintenance  on  pro¬ 
duction  equipment  to  ensure  runa- 
bility,  reliability,  and  quality  results 
along  with  supervising  the  work 
force  periodically.  Must  be  able  to 
work  days,  nights,  weekends  and  hol¬ 
idays  as  scheduled  or  as  needed. 
Ideally  you  would  have  5+  years  ex¬ 
perience,  a  proven  track  record  in  a 
fast  paced  production  environment, 
strong  mechanical  aptitude,  techni¬ 
cal  knowledge  of  web  offset  printing 
maintenance  and  equipment,  be 
computer  literate  and  understand 
electrical/electronic  components  and 
their  functionality. 

We  offer  a  competitive  wage  and  ex¬ 
cellent  benefit  package. 

To  apply,  email  Jim  Davies  at 
JDAVIES@VINDY.COM 


PLACE  YOUR  AD  TODAY; 

1-800-887-1615 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
5-UNIT  PRESS 

with  two  folders,  22.75"  cutoff. 
Includes  drive  motor  and  control 
panel.  $15,000. 

Call  K.  Lasner:  (605)940-4912 
or  email 

klesnar@sfshoppingnews.com 


FOR  SALE 

•  22  ¥4”  cut-off  1 1  -unit  SSC  with  folder  &  upper  former. 
Excellent  condition  and  available  immediately. 

•  22  W  cut-off  14-unit  Goss  SC  including  after-market  two 
4-high  conversions.  Available  for  immediate  removal. 

•  22  3/4”  cut-off  1 2-unit  SC/SSC  COMMUNITY  press  -  SOLD 

•  22  3/4”  cut-off  9-unit  GOSS  SC  press  -  REDUCED  PRICE 


NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  LLC 
(913)  492-9050  •  inmc1@inlandnew8.coin  •  www.inlandnews.com 
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I  Shoptalk /commentary _ 

Don’t  “Fold”  Too  Early  on  Print 


By  Tom  Ratko^^ch 

I’m  a  fitness  enthusiast  and  a 
poker  player.  While  I’m  better 
at  the  former  than  the  latter,  I’m 
always  looking  to  improve  my 
game.  Before  stepping  onto  the  ellipti¬ 
cal  machine  for  some  cardio  recently,  I 
dowmloaded  a  favorite  poker  podcast. 
The  subject:  folding  your  cards  too 
early  can  be  a  mistake  and  cost  you 
money. 

The  message  was  essentially  this: 
fear  and  failure  to  comm  it  can  lead,  to 
a  loss  of  opportunity  as  circumstances 
evolve. 

Or  something  like  that. 

As  an  o^^mer  of  and  a  supplier  to 
newsmedia  companies,  I  related  this 
lesson  to  the  legacy  newspaper— 
specifically,  to  the  traditional  print 
product. 

I  question  whether  many  of  us  are 
“folding  too  early”  on  our  print  busi¬ 
ness.  Are  we  relinquishing  opportu¬ 
nity'  for  audience  and  revenue  growth 
by  moWng  too  far  too  fast  away  from 
print? 

Many  prognosticators  suggest  that 
the  opposite  is  true— that  if  w'e  fail  to 
move  aw'ay  from  print  ASAP,  our  busi¬ 
ness  is  at  risk.  I’m  not  so  sure. 

I.et  me  be  clear— I  am  NOT  a  print 
apologist.  Wliile  I  believe  the  future 
of  the  new'smedia  is  bright,  I  am 
“platform  agnostic.”  I  don’t  believe  w'e 
must  decree  how'  audiences  consume 
our  content.  Thus,  1  have  been  critical 
of  an  uncompromising  “digital  first” 
mandate  for  the  legacy  new'smedia 
company.  Instead,  w'e  must  think 
CUSTOMER  FIRST — and  be  relevant 
in  content,  in  timing  and  in  channel. 

'Fo  get  to  the  point,  here  are  four 
reasons  for  integrating  print  as  an  es¬ 


sential  component  of  a  diverse,  multi¬ 
platform  strategy': 

•  Print  audiences  are  vital  sources  of 
data  and  revenue— data  that  enables 
relevance,  and  revenue  that  funds 
other  strategic  initiatives. 

•  Print  audiences  are  a  source  of 
customers  for  other  offline  and  online 
products. 

•  The  ability'  to  offer  advertising 
solutions  that  can  be  integrated  and 
optimized  across  multiple  platforms 
offers  a  compelling  proposition  to 
advertisers  \is-a-\'is  single  channel 
providers. 

•  Print  advertising  w'orks. 

Regarding  this  last  point,  I  am  an 
admirer  of  Alan  Mutter  (newsosaur. 
blogspot.com;  Editor’s  note:  Alan  also 
zvrites  a  monthly  column  in  E^P). 

I  don’t  ahvays  agree  with  him,  but 
he  makes  me  think.  Alan  recently' 
referenced  a  study  by  eMarketer  citing 
an  interesting  statistic:  the  amount  of 
ad  dollars  by  medium  dhided  by'  the 
amount  of  time  spent  with  each.  The 
result:  In  2014,  advertisers  spent  $.83 
per  minute  to  reach  print  readers— 
and  only  $.07  per  minute  to  reach  mo¬ 
bile  users.  Alan  argues  that  “markets 
abhor  this  sort  of  inefficiency”— and 
that  further  migration  of  ad  dollars 
from  print  to  mobile  is  imminent. 

I  agree  that  the  downw'ard  trend 
in  print  spending  is  likely  to  contin¬ 
ue— but  I  certainly  disagree  with  the 
characterization  of  the  print/mobile 
dichotomy  as  “inefficient.”  The  fact 


is  that  for  today  at  least,  print  works. 
There  are  advertisers  willing  to  toler¬ 
ate  the  higher  investment  associated 
with  print  because  the  ROI  is  superior 
to  what  they  w'ould  get  elsewhere. 

As  Alan  implies,  the  markets  are 
rationale,  and  people  will  spend  their 
money'  w'here  the  return  is  highest. 

The  situation  will  continue  to 
evolve.  Mobile  advertising— particu¬ 
larly  location-based  applications— will 
become  more  sophisticated  and, 
ultimately',  more  effective.  But  for 
today — and  for  the  near  future — print 
produces  a  superior  result  for  many 
advertisers.  Perhaps  most  importantly, 
an  integrated  communications  port¬ 
folio  that  includes  a  variety'  of  print, 
digital,  mobile  and  other  multichan¬ 
nel  solutions  for  advertisers  offers  a 
competitive  positioning  that  is  unique 
in  the  media. 

In  conclusion,  putting  any  plat¬ 
form  first— whether  print,  digital  or 
other— is,  IMHO,  misguided  unless 
the  business  is  built  ground-up  for 
that  specific  platform.  Such  a  proviso 
is  not  the  case  for  the  legacy  newspa¬ 
per  company.  Instead,  a  thoughtful, 
progressive  transformation  to  an  agile, 
platform  agnostic  media  enterprise 
that  delivers  relevance  and  value  to 
consumers,  and  optimized,  multichan¬ 
nel  solutions  to  the  merchant  commu¬ 
nity',  is  the  path  to  a  sustainable  future. 

Tom  Ratkovich  is  the  manag¬ 
ing  partner  of  LEAP  Media  Solu¬ 
tions  and  can  be  reached  at  tom.. 
ratkovich@l.eapmediasolutions. 
com. 
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It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
announce  the  immediate 
availability  of  our  new  HTM 
Multi- Screen  ad  ofiferingf  *  ■ 


This  offering  enables  you  to  monetize  youf 
premium  display  inventory  at  top  tier  GPl® 
across  all  desictop,  tablet  &  mobile 
you  will  love  our  flexible  working  relai@| 
structure... 
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NEW5CYCLE  Solutions  delivers  the  most  complete  range  of  software 
solutions  for  the  global  news  media  industry,  including  news  content 
management,  advertising,  circulation,  audience,  and  analytics. 


Newscycle  serves  more  than  750  media  companies  with  8,000 
properties  across  more  than  30  countries  on  6  continents. 


You  want  a  technology  partner  that  can  help  turn 
your  imagination  into  reality. 

Go  to  newscyclesolutions.com/demo  and  schedule  a  live  demo. 


